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READERS WRITE 





Note on a Tarzan 

In your very interesting issue of July 
1, in “Science,” you report an authentic 
“Tarzan”—a 12-year-old Negro boy who 
was reared by baboons. This seems pre- 
posterous to a lay mind, and I hope you 
will find space to go into particulars .. . 

W. E. Brown 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 

[The authenticity of the “Tarzan” is vouched for 
by Professor Raymond Dart of the University of the 
Witwatersrand in Johannesburg, South Africa. Police 
discovered the boy living in South Africa’s bush coun- 
try with baboons. When he learned to speak, he told 
Professor Dart: ‘My food consisted mainly of prickly 
pears, green mealies (a kind of corn) and wild honey 

. While in the bush, I walked on all fours and 
slept in the bush entirely naked.’’—Ed.] 


“Poland” and an Error 

I wish to thank you very kindly for the 
interesting article on “Poland” published 
in your July 22nd issue ...I am sure 
the article will be appreciated greatly by 
all Americans of Polish descent. 

(Miss) Stephanie Zielinski 
Chicago, Ill. 

The statement that one quarter of Po- 
land’s population is continually on the 
verge of starvation seems to be much 
exaggerated and erroneous. As Poland is 
largely agricultural, milk and dairy prod- 
ucts are quite plentiful as common food 
and not luxuries, as your article says .. . 

John J. Federkiewicz, M. D. 
Boston, Mass. 

[The facts as reported by PATHFINDER have been 
confirmed by many American journalists and authors, 
including Raymond Leslie Buell, President of the 
Foreign Policy Association.—Ed.] 

It is typically an American tradition to 
murder foreign names—so typical and 
common that one is philosophically in- 
clined to overlook it as one of America’s 
incurable diseases. But I’m putting PATH- 
FINDER on the carpet for the faux pas 
on page three of the July 22 issue. Gen- 
eral Kosciuszko’s given name was Tadeusz 
(Polish for Thaddeus) and not Josef... 

Thad Mason 
Cleveland, O. 


{To Thad Mason and to the shade of Tadeusz Ard- 
zej Bonawentura Kosciuszko, PATHFINDER apolo- 
gizes.—Ed.] 


Too Many Points 

In your issue of July 1, under “Busi- 
ness,” you say “With the publication of 
the report (of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission on the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company) prices 
of A, T. & T. shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange tobogganed eight points 
...* JI am unable to verify this state- 
ment ... My boss says that never in its 
history has Bell telephone “tobogganed 
eight points.” 

Holmes Clark 
Adrian, Mich. 

[PATHFINDER thanks Mr. Clark for pointing outan 
error. Actually, with publication of the FCC’s report, 
prices of A. T. & T. shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange fell only 214 points—not eight points.—Ed.] 


**Discombobulators?” 

In your issue of July 15, in the second 
paragraph of the Lend-Spend article, I 
was somewhat startled, but none-the-less 
delighted, to come upon the word “dis- 
combobulation.” 

May I inquire if it is proper to refer 
to certain groups or individuals as “dis- 





comhobulators”? And I cannot help feel- 
ing that if the word may be used in the 
descriptive form “discombobulatory” you 
will have rendered a very real service to 
the ear-weary radio public. 

Since you seem able to coin words with 
the greatest of ease, will you lend your 
efforts to the task of finding a substitute 
for the word “lovely,” for use at women’s 
conventions ... 

Mrs. R. P. Madsen 
Moline, Ill. 

[Although the slow-poke dictionaries do not carry 
it, the word ‘“‘discombobulation’’ was not coined by 
PATHFINDER. It is a colloquial expression in many 
sections of the country and it means “great embar- 
rassment”’ or “‘the state of having one’s peace of 
mind disturbed in an embarrassing way.” It’s all 
right with PATHFINDER if Mrs. Madsen and others 
wish to use ‘‘discombobulator” or ‘‘discombobulatory.” 
As for “‘lovely,’’ however, PATHFINDER has no sub- 
stitute at this time.—Ed.] 


Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals 

I thank you for your editorial explain- 
ing the difference between Conservatives, 
Liberals and Radicals (PATHFINDER, 
July 22). But my vision sees it different- 
ly. Conservatives are those who seem to 
have their feet planted in the earth, who 
don’t want to go any farther, who don’t 
want any new knowledge, who shut their 
eyes and ears to new ideas .. . A Liberal is 
a man... who looks with one eye to the 
right and the other to the left, who never 
knows which foot he should use to make a 
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step ...A pioneer-Radical is the king 
of man who makes a new path through t}. 
jungle... 

Jeremy Wasylkows!|: ' 
Bergenfield, N. J. 


F. D. Roosevelt and Spending 

In “Lend-Spend” (PATHFINDER, July 
15), you criticize President Roosevelt for 
doing the things that he criticized Presj- 
dent Hoover for having done. I believe 
that it would have been only fair for yoy 
to have said that President Rwuose\ |; 
started out to cut expenses and appropria- 
tions ... President Roosevelt a!., 
vetoed the soldier's bonus act the first 
time it was passed; Congress passed jt 
again, and he vetoed that, and they passed 
it over his veto. 

It seems to me that he should be given 
the credit for trying to curtail expenses, 
But the situation became so serious ._ . 
something extraordinary had to be done 
to prevent serious outbreaks and possibly 
revolution. Congress was as anxious to 
borrow and spend as the President .. . 

Millard F. Snider 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


+ * 


Easy it is to criticize the President, 
but the critic should remember that thie 
conditions that confronted Roosevelt were 
the cumulative result of the regimes of 
Harding, Coolidge and Hoover. . . Roose- 
velt saw what was needed and had the 
wit and courage to attend to the need. He 
has saved our country a vast amount of 
misery, regardless of the fact that much 
had to pass through the hands of some 
chiselers . . Let none call Roosevelt 
addlepated. If he wants a third term, 
or a fourth, I for one am all for it... 

A. P. Aldrich 
Greenwood, S. C. 

[PATHFINDER’s article, which merely reported the 
criticism of critics, clearly stated that President 
Roosevelt first started to economize early in his ad- 
ministration and then turned to spending in face of 
pressing economic conditions. For details of what 
happened to the President’s lend-spend proposal, sce 
page 4.—Ed.] 


Farmers on a Third Term 

I believe George Jenkins of Texas, in 
“Readers Write” for July 15, favoring a 
third term for President Roosevelt, ex- 
presses the views of the majority of tlic 
ranchers in Montana, and for that matter, 
of most of the farmers west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. He is the only President 
we have ever had that has been deter- 
mined to do something for the farmer. | 
know of no other man that could take his 
place, except Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, and if we lose Roosevelt, we are apt 
to lose Wallace, too, so why take chances? 

F. T. Colver 
Lewistown, Mont. 
7 * . 

If America were as old a country 4s 
England, we should have had time to ac- 
cumulate some traditions, but even then 
there would be no sense in them. There 
is no more basis for a tradition of 10 
third term than there is for rejecting 
a candidate because he parts his hair on 
the wrong side. In these times, we are 
achieving a position of honor among t!¢ 
nations of the world. Let us keep !' 
safe with Roosevelt. 

Birtley A. Ball 
Hoodsport, Wash. 

Of course, it is no crime to run for 2 
third term. But we farmers are gettins 
tired of the New Deal. We would like t°? 
play a new game that hasn’t had t)« 
aces taken out. 

Wm, L. Klein 
Mapleton, Minn. 
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LEWIS vs. GARNER— 


Harsh Words, an Old Rule and Speculation 


F politics may be regarded as a 

science of sorts, then there is one 
rule in it that seems almost as fixed 
and natural as the law of gravity. 

Old, time-tried, as traditional as 
table etiquette, this rule is a rule well 
understood by most seasoned poli- 
ticians in America, In effect, it or- 
dains that a man’s private life is no- 
body’s business but his own when it 
affects-no one but himself. 

To habitues of the hustings, observ- 
ance of this dictum is not necessarily 
a matter of courtesy or sportsman- 
ship. More often than not, it is purely 
a matter of plain practical politics. 
For the truth is that irrelevant attacks 
by one adversary on the personal 
habits of another adversary usually 
redound to the advantage of the latter. 

Accordingly, Washington last week 
was still busily speculating over the 
possible boomerang effect of John L. 
Lewis’s wrathful personal assault on 
the second highest elected officer in 
the Jand — white-haired, apple- 
cheeked, 70-year-old John Nance Gar- 
ner. To nearly all observers, it seemed 
that the*head of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations had committed 
a huge political blunder, a blunder 
likely to do two things: (1) enhance 
Garner’s chances for the 1940 Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination, and 
(2) set back, at least slightly, the for- 
tunes of both Lewis and the C. IL. VO. 


eee The Attack 


Lewis’s attack came unexpectedly 
is he testified before a special meet- 
ing of the House Labor Committee, 





Talburt in the Scripps-Howard Newspapets 
Lewis’s “Sit-Down” Seemed Ill-Advised 


headed by Democratic Representative 
Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, The 
meeting had been called to consider 
proposals for amending the Wages- 
and-Hours Act to exclude certain 
groups of workers from the minimum 
pay provisions of the law. Vigorously 
condemning the proposals, the C, I. O. 
chieftain suddenly assailed the Vice 
President of the United States as “a 
labor-baiting, poker-playing, whisky- 
drinking, evil old man.” He said: 


You know, the genesis of this cam- 
paign against labor in the House of 
Representatives is not hard to find ... 
It runs across to the Senate of the 
United States and emanates there 
from a labor-baiting, poker-playing, 
whisky-drinking, evil old man whose 
name is Garner. 

. ++ Yes, I make a personal attack 
on Mr. Garner for what he is doing, 
because Garner’s knife is searching 
for the quivering, pulsating heart of 
labor. And I am against him. I am 
against him officially, individually 
and personally, concretely and in the 
abstract... 

I am against him in 1939 and I will 
be against him in 1940 when he seeks 
the Presidency of the United States. 
And I say to Mr. Garner and I say to 
the people of the United States that 
he will never achieve the Presidency 
of this Republic by baiting labor .. . 


- «+ The Reaction 


According to those who were pres- 
ent during this outburst, members of 
the House Labor Committee gasped 
when Lewis had finished, but none 
reprimanded him and he himself let 
his words stand in the record. When 
he had completed his testimony, Re- 
presentative Norton thanked him for 
his “fine contribution” but later 
deplored his show of “spleen.” 

Denunciation elsewhere came thick 
and fast. In one case, it consisted 
of a seeming about-face on the part of 


Attorney General Frank Murphy. 
When reporters first read Lewis’s 
statement to him, Murphy laughed 


heartily, asked to have it repeated, 
and then said, “That’s too eloquent for 
comment.” Shortly thereafter, how- 
ever, he formally stated that “the Vice 
President is a great American. I have 
only great respect for him.” 

Where Lewis’s words had an imme- 
diate boomerang effect, where they 
aroused the greatest indignation, was 
in the halls of Congress. Individually 
and by groups, Representatives and 
Senators of both major parties rose 
to the Vice President’s defense. In 
the House, with virtually all members 





International 


Garner Merely Grinned: “No Comment” 


rising, there was a prolonged ovation, 
following a formal statement by the 
Texas delegation that Lewis’s words 
were an “unwarranted and unjustified” 
attack on a man whose “honesty, in- 
tegrity and ability” filled the delega- 
tion with “complete confidence.” In 
deference to the Vice President’s wish- 
es, the Senate staged no demonstra- 
tion, and Garner himself merely grin- 
ned when first informed of Lewis’s 
remarks. “I have no comment to 
make,” he said. 

Many others, however, did comment, 
and a few typical ones were these: 


@ Rep. Lindsay C. Warren (Dem., 
N. C.): “When John L. Lewis made his 
attack, he knew at the time he was 
making it that it was false as hell.” 

@ Rep. Richard M. Kleberg (Dem., 
Texas): The attack “should be con- 
sidered as a priceless compliment to 
Mr. Garner’s untarnished record of 
unselfish public service, personal 
honor, integrity, patriotism, courage 
and American heritage.” 

@ Senator Morris Sheppard (Dem., 
Texas), personal dry and author of 
the prohibition amendment: “Mr. 
Lewis is entirely under a misappre- 
hension.” 

@ Republican Gov. Luren Dickin- 
son, 80-year-old dry crusader: “Mr. 
Garner is one Democrat I admire. I 
have a very high impression of him. 
He always seems to stand for the 
better things .. .” 

@ Elliott Roosevelt, son of the Pres- 
ident: “A great many people who are 
straight-thinking, patriotic Americans 
are beginning to get slightly irritated 
at people ... who get on their feet 
and scream personal invective at the 
heads of oyr State.” 


In line with such individual com- 
ments as these, the press of the nation 
overwhelmingly condemned Lewis’s 
attack. According to a PATHFINDER 
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analysis, 92 per cent of the leading 
newspapers voiced immediate disap- 
proval. Of these, 41 per cent said the 
attack would add to Garner’s political 
prestige; 23 per cent that it was of 
little real importance anyhow, because 
Lewis’s power was on the wane; 16 
per cent that it should not be allowed 
to influence wage-hour legislation; 8 
per cent that it would hurt labor in 
general; and 4 per cent commented 
adversely in a miscellaneous way. 
Typical majority view was the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer’s: 


... the man who has done more 
than any other half-dozen men to dis- 
rupt labor and destroy industrial 
peace called the Vice President of the 
United States a “labor-baiting, poker- 
playing, whisky-drinking, evil old 
man”... Such a resounding denun- 
ciation by Lewis adds cubits to Gar- 
ner’s stature... 


Because of such reactions as these, 
and because of the feeling also that his 
attack had made him and the C. I. O. 
still less popular in smalltown and 
rural America, commentators won- 
dered whether Lewis had lost his once 
shrewd sense of political perspective. 


+ « e Conclusions 


The characterization of Garner as 
a “labor-baiter,” it was assumed, grew 
out of Lewis’s long-standing resent- 
ment over the fact that the Vice Pres- 
ident had strongly opposed the sit- 
down strikes of 1937, strikes since de- 
clared illegal. It was assumed also 
that Lewis regarded Garner as re- 
sponsible for an important movement 
in Congress to modify such a sharply 
criticized labor law as the Wagner Act. 

As for Garner’s personal habits, it 
was quickly declared that Lewis’s 
attack was in “bad taste.” In the first 
place, as his friends pointed out, no 
man’s private life could be more eas- 
ily defended than the Vice President’s. 
Married 44 years, a father and grand- 
father, Garner could readily serve as 
the model family man, Further, a 
well-known fact could be stressed— 
the fact that Garner habitually goes 
to bed each night at 9 o’clock. And 
a further fact still—the fact that 
Garner has served the nation for more 
than 30 years and that a man can be 
a good American, an excellent Amer- 
ican, whether he plays poker or not, 
or whether he drinks or not. 

On such points as these, no one 
could deny, Lewis had left himself 
wide open. Editors and columnists 
delightedly recalled what Abraham 
Lincoln said when somebody com- 
plained that battle-winning General 
Grant drank whisky: “Get me the 
brand,” said Lincoln, “and I'll send a 
barrel to my other generals.” 

In sum, viewing the Lewis attack 
from its more serious side, political 
experts seemed agreed on such major 
points as these: (1) By breaking the 
old rule against ad personam argu- 
ment, the 59-year-old labor leader had 
really helped Garner and hurt both 
himself and labor; and (2) anti-Lewis 
and anti-C. I, O. repercussions might 


(Continued on page 23) 
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President: Pre-Adjournment 


President Roosevelt last week con- 
centrated on the legislative flotsam and 
jetsam left in the backwash of an ad- 
journment-bound Congress. Picking 
up one important bill Congress had 
passed, he signed it and tacked on a 
message. For one Congress had not 
passed, he had words of warning. 

Message: The bill finally made law 
by the President was the Hatch Bill, 
which forbids “pernicious political ac- 
tivities” by 300,000 rank-and-file Fed- 
eral jobholders. Though he called it 
“a step in the right direction” in the 
accompanying message to Congress, 
he cautioned against future judicial in- 
terpretations which might make it a 
“gag act” and questioned its enforce- 
ability. Moreover, he made two recom- 
mendations: (1) that Congress “study” 
the advisability of extending the bans 
on political activity to the 2,800,000 
state and local government jobholders 
“who participate actively in Federal 
elections,’ and (2) that the bill be 
amended “as soon as possible” to per- 
mit Federal employees living in Wash- 
ington to hold office in nearby towns. 

Warning: The words of warning 
followed the House’s refusal to con- 
sider the President’s lending-spending 
bill—a refusal that killed the measure 
for this session (see col. 3). As a result 
of that vote, said Roosevelt at a press 
conference, industrial recovery would 
be retarded, relief rolls would stick 
at abnormally high levels, and tax- 
payers would have to pay many addi- 
tional hundreds of millions of dollars 
for relief. If those consequences fol- 
lowed, he made it plain, the House 
and the House only would be respon- 
sible. 

Other pre-adjournment actions of 
the President included these: 

e He named 41-year-old James 
Lawrence Fly, general counsel of the 





International 
Leader Rayburn Was Rueful (see col. 3) 











TVA, to succeed Frank McNinch, wh: 
resigned because of ill health, as 
member of the Federal Communic 
tions Commission (see page 18). A: 
other appointment was that of D 
Henry F. Grady, member of the U. s 
Tariff Commission, as Assistant Secr: 
tary of State to replace Francis | 
Sayre (see page 16), recently name: 
U, S. High Commissioner to the Phi! 
ippines, 

@ Fishing for marlin off the Vir 
ginia Capes, he caught none, thoug), 
Secretary of Commerce Harry Hop 
kins landed one weighing 65 pounds. 

® Asked by reporters for commen| 
on the “12th anniversary” of Calvin 
Coolidge’s famous “I do not choose to 
run” pronouncement, made while th: 
late President was vacationing in th: 
Black Hills, Roosevelt laughed heart 
ily, then dodged a third term stat 
ment by pointing out that he wa: 
going to vacation, not in the Black 
Hills, but at sea. 


Congress: “Hell-Bent” 


As described by an anonymous lead- 
er last week, Congress was “tired, mad 
and hell-bent for destruction” of the 
Administration program. Having 
achieved that aim in spectacular fash- 
ion, legislators at the week’s end werv 
also “hell-bent” for home. 

Biggest portion of the Roosevel! 
program destroyed by the bolting Con- 
gress was the $2,800,000,000 lending- 
spending bill. Introduced in™ both 
houses a month ago, as the only major 
piece of new legislation sought by th: 
Administration, the “pump-priming” 
measure first went to the floor of th: 
Senate. It met a hot reception. Sound- 
ing the theme of the opposition, Sena- 
tor Walter F. George, “un-purged’ 
Georgia Democrat, termed it a “palpa 
ble, moral fraud on the American pe: 
ple, because it must result in an in 
crease in the national debt withou! 
letting it show as an increased burden 
to the Treasury.” His reference was 
to the fact that the bill’s expenditures, 
to be made through such “independen' 
agencies” as the Reconstruction Fi 
nance Corporation and the Export 
Import Bank, had been announced as 
“self-liquidating.” 

With full steam up, the opposition 
juggernaut’s throttle was opened wid: 
by Senator Harry F. Byrd, conserv:- 
tive Democrat and economy leader 
from Virginia. His amendment, pass 
ed by a 42-38 vote, completely elimi 
nated from the bill a $500,000,000 item 
for super-highways, bridges, tunnels, 
etc. Gathering momentum the Repu! 
lican and conservative Democratic 
coalition then proceeded to bowl over 
other proposed expenditures: (1) 
$350,000,000 for railroad equipmen' 
loans was dropped entirely; (2) $25 
000,000 was lopped from a $100,000,00) 
appropriation for loans to foreig' 
countries to increase U. S. exports. 
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By the time flustered Majority Lead- 
er Alben W. Barkley had clapped a 15 
minute limit on debates and forced a 
vote, the spend-lend bill totaled only 
$1,615,000,000. It was passed by the 
Senate in that form by 52 to 28. 


- e+ In the House 


The House, meanwhile, had received 
from its Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee its own version of the same bill. 
fotaling $1,950,000,000, the House 
measure differed at many points from 
that passed by the Senate, leaving ad- 
journment-conscious legislators faced 
with the prospect of a long joint con- 
ference to iron out differences. 

Anxious to quit, the House fittingly 
climaxed the week’s display of un- 
bridled rebellion by inflicting a stun- 
ning legislative defeat on the New 
Deal. It voted, 193 to 166, not even to 
consider the spend-lend bill. Ruefully, 
House Democratic Leader Sam Ray- 
burn admitted: “The bill is dead. . .” 

A companion measure of “splend- 
ing” was a proposal, already passed 
by the Senate, to grant the U. S. Hous- 
ing Authority an additional $800,000,- 
000, doubling its capitalization. 
Though finally blasted out of the 
House Rules Committee in the closing 
days of the session, it was pushed by 
reluctant House leaders to a vote and 
almost certain defeat. 

Also threatened with death in the 
adjournment rush were amendments 
lo the Social Security Act, bottled up 
in a Senate-House conference com- 
mittee. These amendments, designed 
to give old-age benefits to an addi- 
tional 1,100,000 persons and save some 
$275,000,000 annually in payroll taxes 
over the next three years, were 
snagged by Senate insistence on an 
amendment increasing Federal grants 
to states for old-age assistance. There 
were rumors that the Administration 
would not permit adjournment with- 
out action on social security. 


«++ The End in Sight 


One other major action still seemed 
possible as the House Rules Commit- 
tee reported out two sets of amend- 
ments to the Wage-Hour law. One set, 
sponsored by Democrat Mary T. Nor- 
ion of New Jersey and backed by the 
\dministration, would exempt certain 
white-collar workers and the labor of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
from provisions of the act. The other, 
written by Democrat Graham A. Bar- 
den of North Carolina and condemned 
by the President, would exempt an 
estimated 2,000,000 workers in indus- 
tries allied with agriculture. 

Best evidence that adjournment was 
clearly in sight came from the House, 
where the third deficiency bill total- 
ing $54,000,000 was passed by a voice 
vote to bring the total appropriations 
during this session up to some 12 bil- 
lion dollars. This measure is usually 
the last piece of legislation acted upon 
it each session of Congress. Sole 
chance for trouble on this came from 
the Senate, where several senators 
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Byrd: The Throttle Was Opened Wide 


were preparing to convert the defi- 
ciency bill into a vehicle for various 
amendments, including one to soften 
the compulsory furloughs recently or- 
dered for persons on WPA over 18 
months, 





Political Notes 


Last week,some 44 weeks before the 
Presidential nominating conventions, 
these political developments were 
noted: 


e Just after the appointment as 
Federal Security Administrator of 
Paul V. McNutt, handsome Indiana 
contender for the Democratic Pres- 
idential nomination, the Advisor, 
house organ of the Indiana Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board, appeared 
with a front cover saluting McNutt 
as “again, ‘the Boss.’” Beneath his 
picture appeared a graph portraying 
McNutt’s advances in public life and 
ending suggestively with a picture of 
ithe U. S. Capitol over the date “1941.” 
The Advisor, Republicans quickly 
pointed out in Congress, is published 
with Federal funds. McNutt prompt- 
ly issued an order that Federal grants 
to the Indiana Board be docked the 
cost of the booklet. To reporters, he 


lamented: “The overenthusiasm of 
friends sometimes rises to . embar- 
rass,” 


e A “front-porch” campaign is the 
strategy John N. Garner has decided 
on in his fight for the Democratic 


nomination, according to the Vice 
President’s Washington _ intimates. 
Garner, they said, would make no 


speeches, statements or public appear- 
ances before the Democratic conven- 
tion was held, but would privately 
interview any Democratic chieftains 
who wished to see him. Regarded as 
a “feeler” in behalf of the Texan was 
a report in the Dallas News that Post- 
master General James A. Farley, long 
President Roosevelt’s campaign man- 
ager, would “announce that Garner is 
his choice within 30 days.” 





e A striking division of popular 
sentiment over the third term ques- 
tion was indicated in a national poll 
by Dr. George Gallup’s Institute of 
Public Opinion. The Institute found 
38 per cent of all voters favoring a 
third term, 40 per cent opposed and 
the remaining 22 per cent undecided. 

e Based specifically on the assump- 
tion that President Roosevelt would 
not run for a third term, the first 
PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion 
(see page 13) revealed that voters in 
21 New England, Seaboard, Lake and 
Farm states favored Vice President 
Garner for the Democratic nomina- 
tion and New York District Attorney 
Thomas E,. Dewey for the Republican. 





Trade: Up to Japan 

An avowed policy of the Roosevelt 
Administration is to use “methods 
short of war” to balk aggression. Last 
week, the U. S. was in a position to 
use such methods against the blood- 
iest aggression anywhere in the world 
—Japan’s war on China. 

Abrupt denunciation two weeks ago 
of the 1911 treaty of commerce and 
friendship between America and Nip- 
pon was a clear warning that unless 
Japan mended its ways in the Far 
East, it might expect from this nation 
nothing less than economic warfare. 

Technically, the State Department’s 
denunciation does not take effect for 
six months, Actually, however, it 
seemed possible last week that the 


two nations might lock economic 
horns before that. In Washington, 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 


talked suggestively of “taking a fresh 
look” at two commercial weapons— 
penalty duties on Japanese goods 
“dumped” here through government 
subsidies and refusal to buy any more 
Japanese gold and silver. Each step 
would have the same effect—to trim 
the trade balances Japan needs to buy 
U. S. goods. 

In the offing was a still more serious 
prospect—that the next Congress 
would follow up the denunciation 
with an embargo on shipments of 
munitions and war materials to Japan. 
That such a blow would strike Japan 
hard, no one could doubt. By far 
Nippon’s largest supplies of the “sin- 
ews of war’—oil, scrap iron, heavy 
machinery, etc.—come from America. 
With that market closed, and with 
Europe pouring its resources into its 
own armaments, Japan would be hard 
pressed to maintain the present scope 
of its military activities in China. 

On the other hand, disruption of its 
Oriental trade would not be pleasant 
for America. Japan and China now 
take some $250,000,000 worth of U, S. 
exports annually; reprisals for an em- 
bargo would heavily reduce this fig- 
ure. U. S. property, commercial and 
private, in Japan and China is valued 
at about $355,000,000; economic war- 
fare would bring confiscation of much 
of this wealth. 

But in the long run, any economic 
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“war to the death” would hurt Japan 
far more than America—on that all 
experts and all figures agree. Con- 
scious of this ultimate advantage, the 
U. S. last week was content to bide its 
time. If Japan was willing to give up 
the attempt to conquer the East by 
terror and lawlessness, said this coun- 
try in effect, it might avoid economic 
warfare and have a new treaty. If 
not, Nippon would have to take its 
chances without American “commerce 
and friendship.” The answer was up 
to Japan. 


Bridges’ Trial 


An Australian who came to San 
Francisco in 1920, sharp-nosed, 39- 
year-old Alfred Renton (“Harry”) 
Bridges today is probably the most 
powerful labor leader on the Pacific 
Coast. Sparkplug of the San Francisco 
general strike of 1934, he heads the 
International Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s Union, one of the 
strongest in the C. I. O.’s chain of 
unions. Since 1937, he has been the 
C. I. O.’s West Coast leader. 

Because of his power, West Coast 
employers fear Bridges and have made 
no secret of the fact they want him 
out of the country. Since 1934, charg- 
es repeatedly have been hurled that 
Bridges is a Communist and, as an 
alien, deportable under U. S. immigra- 
tion laws. Despite pressure, immigra- 
tion authorities refused to act pending 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s decision on 
the Strecker case. That decision, hand- 
ed down last April, was that past 
membership in the Communist Party 
was not grounds for deportation. 

With that ruling to work on, the 
immigration department began pre- 
paring its case against Bridges. To 
deport him, it had to prove (1) that he 
was an alien, (2) that he is now a 
Communist, and (3) that the Com- 
munist Party advocates violent over- 
throw of the government. Hearings 
began a month ago on Angel Island in 
San Francisco bay. Acting as special 
examiner was Dean James M. Landis 
of Harvard Law School. Thomas B. 
Shoemaker, Deputy Commissioner of 
Immigration, headed the prosecution, 
and Carol King of New York City the 
defense. Last week, the government 
had completed presentation of its evi- 
dence, and the defense was preparing 
to go into action. 

As his trial opened, Bridges admitted 
he was an alien but denied that he is 
or had been a Communist. Govern- 
ment witnesses, however, testified they 
had attended Communist meetings 
with Bridges and that he had said he 
controlled the Communist Party. Chief 
defense tactic was to bring out the 
unreliability of these witnesses. One 
admitted he was a perjurer, another 
a disbarred lawyer, a third a drunken 
driver and a fourth a hirer of labor 
spies. 

Throughout his trial, Bridges lis- 
tened quietly and took notes. As de- 
fense witnesses prepared to testify 
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Bridges: An Alien but Not a Communist? 


last week, it was announced that 
Bridges himself would be the first to 
take the stand. 


Mistake, Man Hunt 


“One of the toughest men in New 
York,” according to metropolitan 
police, is Philip Orlovsky. A stormy 
petrel of New York’s giant garment 
industry, he has long been a known 
associate of racketeers accused of 
preying on that business, 

“A man without an enemy in the 
world,” according to his friends, was 
Irving Penn, Employed by a music 
publishing company for 22 years, he 
was a jolly, mild-mannered man, liv- 
ing a quiet, orderly life with his wife 
and two daughters. 

But 45-year-old Orlovsky is 5 feet, 
5 inches tall and weighs about 200 
pounds, Penn, who was 42 years old, 
was 5 feet 7; he weighed 240 pounds. 








International 
wnnists Named Buchalter’s Hideout 











Both men, furthermore, lived in th 
same apartment house in the Bronx. 

Last week these tragic quirks of fat: 
cost Penn his life and launched on 
of the greatest man hunts in the na- 
tion’s criminal history. After tw: 
gunmen had pumped five bullets int. 
Penn as he left his home for work, 
police quickly classified the shooting 
as a case of “mistaken identity,” the 
result of his physical resemblance to 
Orlovsky. For Orlovsky had been 
questioned twice by District Attorne, 
Thomas E, Dewey’s office in connec- 
tion with a racket investigation of th: 
garment and baking industries, once 
dominated by Louis (Lepke) Buchali- 
ter and Jacob (Gurrah) Shapiro. 

Shapiro is now a Federal prisoner, 
convicted of violating the Sherman 
anti-trust act. Buchalter, however, 
has been an elusive fugitive ever since 
he skipped $10,000 bail two years ago. 

The theory of police that Buchalt- 
er’s gunmen had murdered Penn in an 
effort to keep Orlovsky from “talking” 
was strengthened by a statement from 
Dewey. Asking New York City to 
boost its $5,000 reward to $25,000 for 
the apprehension, “dead or alive,” of 
racketeer Buchalter, the District Attor- 
ney declared that all evidence indi- 
cates “a war of extirmination by the 
mob against its former and some of 
its present members.” 

To thwart this bloody campaign, 
Dewey ordered police guards for all 
members of the Lepke-Gurrah gang 
and an intensified search for its fugi- 
tive leader. Costing an estimated 
$200,000 a year, the hunt for Buchalter 
has already led Dewey’s men and Fed- 
eral G-Men and narcotic agents to such 
distant points as Palestine and Vienna. 
Last week gossip columnists wrote tha! 
he was hiding out in Honduras. 


Labor: Renewed War 


When John L. Lewis announced last 
June that peace between his C. I. O. 
and the A. F, of L. was “impossible’ 
as long as A. F. of L. leaders pushed 
their “rule or ruin” policy, many pre- 
dicted that the war between labor’s 
two major groups would be bitter] 
renewed, Last week, that prophecy 
was proving correct: the fight was on 

Building Trades: Most important 
aggressive move came from the C. I. O 
In Washington, Lewis announced 
creation of a committee that would 
invade the construction workers field 
—a field long dominated by the A. F 
of L.’s 20 powerful building trades 
craft unions, which have a total mem- 
bership of 800,000. 

Purpose of the United Construction 
Workers Organizing Committee, said 
Lewis, will be to organize the esti 
mated 2,000,000 construction workers 
not affiliated with the A. F. of L 
unions “into a powerful industria! 
union which will abolish the many 
evils and abuses that have beset th: 
industry in the past.” To make mem 
bership easy in the U. C. W. O. C., 
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which will be headed by Lewis’s bro- 
ther, 50-year-old A. D, Lewis, there 
will be no initiation fees and dues will 
be only $1.50 a month. In Federation 
ynions initiation fees run as high as 
8150 and dues up to $8 a month. 
jutos: While the C. I. O. was pre- 
paring to invade the building field, the 
4. F. of L. counter-attacked in the auto 
industry, largely dominated by the 
¢, L. O.’s United Auto Workers. 
Federation strategy was to knife in 
while Lewis’ men were striking 
against the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. Begun by tool and die, main- 
tenance and engineering members a 
month ago for higher wages, the strike 
had completely or partially halted 
work on 1940 models in 12 GM plants 
in Michigan and Ohio, and had af- 
fected 7,500 workers. 
faking advantage of the C. I. O.’s 
preoccupation with the strike, the 
\, F. of L. launched a new organiza- 
tion campaign to build up the dwind- 
ling ranks of its own United Automo- 
bile Workers. Then, to help its drive 
by hampering the strike, it ordered its 
building trades workers, about 1,200 
of whom had been thrown out of 
ork by the strike, to crash the picket 
ines and return to their jobs. 
Meanwhile, rioting broke out at the 
struck GM Fisher Body plant in Cleve- 
land. Angry because non-strikers had 
attempted to work the plant, 8,000 
strikers and their sympathizers fought 
policemen and firemen at the plant 
gates. With tear gas, fire hoses, clubs 
d stones in use, the fighting ended 
a truce after 46 were injured and 
13 arrested. 
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Americana— 


Howzat? Taking a telephone order 
from his chief, Deputy Sheriff Grant 
Fraser of Ventura, Calif., scurried 
about trying to buy 2,000 pigs. At the 
end of the day he told Sheriff Bill Dur- 
lev, he had only obtained 120 pigs. 
llow many pigs?” cried the sheriff. 
“One hundred and twenty,” said the 
deputy. “Hell, man,” said Durley, “I 
wanted two sows and pigs.” 

7 * 7 

Determined: Out riding with her 
boy-friend in St. Louis, Mo., Billie 
Todd suddenly began to scream. Po- 
lice appeared and carted Virgil Vin- 

1, the boy friend, into court, where 
he was fined $5 for disturbing the 

ice. Contritely, Miss Todd explain- 

to the judge: “I screamed because 
he wouldn’t give me a kiss.” 
— . * 

Wish You Were Here: A man named 
Joe, whom she had never seen, broke 
up her happy married life, Mrs. Beulah 
Cummings told an Indianapolis, Ind., 
court. Suing a drug firm for $5,000, 
she explained the company had sent 

her from San Francisco a_ post- 
card signed “Joe.” Joe said he was 
having a swell time at the Golden Gate 
txposition, and that he would have 
“lots to tell you when I get back.” He 

led some praise for a medicine sold 
by the drug company. Mr. Cummings 
read the card and left home. 








IN OTHER LANDS 





Japan: “Too Courteous” 


An astonished Japanese people was 
learning last week that their govern- 
ment stands in high disfavor with the 
United States (see page 5). After the 
State Department’s denunciation of 
the Japanese-American trade treaty of 
1911, newspapers abandoned the fic- 
tion that the American government 
looks on the Japanese-Chinese war 
with indifference. “Japan has spoiled 
the United States,” regretted the Tokyo 
Nichi Nichi, “by being too courteous.” 

Americans in Japanese-occupied 
parts of China could have told a dif- 
ferent story. They have been should- 
ered out of business; in Shanghai alone, 
Japan’s share of foreign trade has 





Jingoistic Terauchi Wants a Pact . 


risen to more than 50 per cent from 
less than 25. Behind battle lines, 
American property has been destroy- 
ed. Last week, the State Department 
delivered the latest of dozens of pro- 
tests, against the Japanese bombing 
of an American mission at Kioshan. 
Two weeks ago, the United States 
seemed to lose its most powerful friend 
in the Orient when British Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain agreed that the 
Japanese had “special” rights in China 
with which Britons could not inter- 
fere. As a warning for Japan to keep 
hands off America’s Oriental interests, 
the State Department denounced the 
Japanese-American trade treaty, open- 
ing the way for an embargo on ex- 
ports to Japan six months hence. Well 
aware that the United States has sup- 
plied Japan with more than half her 
war materials, Tokyo’s Foreign Office 
hastily hushed all talk about “retalia- 
tion,” but grumbled uncomfortably 
about America’s “unintelligible” action. 
With a kind of sour satisfaction, 
Japanese officials soon signed a trade 
treaty with Nazi Germany. Reich trade 
with Japan is only one-sixth that of 


the United States, but it was a con- 
soling gesture. 

Also consoling was the prominence 
given by the Fascist press to a Japa- 
nese committee bound last week for 
Italy and Germany. Chief members 
were General Count Juichi Terauchi, 
ex-War minister, and Admiral Baron 
Mineo Osumi, ex-navy minister. Both 
are members of Japan’s Supreme War 
Council. 

Italian papers hinted that Japan, al- 
ready linked to Germany and Italy 
in the anti-Communist pact, might 
sign a military alliance with the Axis 
powers. But while jingoistic Terauchi 
favors such a pact, conservative Osumi 
does not. Most that Germany and Italy 
could reasonably expect was to keep 
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W hile Conservative Osumi Does Not 


Japan’s temper aroused against Britain. 
Last week, that temper continued 
feverish. While 15,000 Japanese howl- 
ed outside, British Ambassador Craigie 
and Japanese Foreign Minister Arita 
met again in Tokyo to settle the spe- 
cific problem of blockaded Tientsin. 
Craigie readily agreed to expel Chi- 
nese patriots from the city’s British 
concession. But he refused to give up 
$4,000,000 of Chinese government sil- 
ver held by concession banks. 
Negotiations seemed about to fail 
when in Shanghai, Japanese sailors 
surged dangerously close to the British 
zone of the International Settlement 
by seizing a neutral strip which previ- 
ously had separated the Japanese area 
of the city from the British. Over- 
night, Japanese-sponsored anti-Brit- 
ish committees bloomed suddenly 
throughout China. In Peiping, store- 
keepers refused to sell British goods. 
Merchandise was handed over the 
counter wrapped in paper bearing the 
slogan: “Down with the British.” In 
the whole of Shantung province, Brit- 
ish goods were similarly boycotted. 
Small British colonies in lesser 
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“war to the death” would hurt Japan 
far more than America—on that all 
experts and all figures agree. Con- 
scious of this ultimate advantage, the 
U. S. last week was content to bide its 
time. If Japan was willing to give up 
the attempt to conquer the East by 
terror and lawlessness, said this coun- 
try in effect, it might avoid economic 
warfare and have a new treaty. If 
not, Nippon would have to take its 
chances without American “commerce 
and friendship.” The answer was up 
to Japan. 


Bridges’ Trial 


An Australian who came to San 
Francisco in 1920, sharp-nosed, 39- 
year-old Alfred Renton (“Harry”) 
Bridges today is probably the most 
powerful labor leader on the Pacific 
Coast. Sparkplug of the San Francisco 
general strike of 1934, he heads the 
International Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s Union, one of the 
strongest in the C. I. O.’s chain of 
unions. Since 1937, he has been the 
C. I. O.’s West Coast leader. 

Because of his power, West Coast 
employers fear Bridges and have made 
no secret of the fact they want him 
out of the country. Since 1934, charg- 
es repeatedly have been hurled that 
Bridges is a Communist and, as an 








_alien, deportable under U. S. immigra- 


tion laws. Despite pressure, immigra- 
tion authorities refused to act pending 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s decision on 
the Strecker case. That decision, hand- 
ed down last April, was that past 
membership in the Communist Party 
was not grounds for deportation. 

With that ruling to work on, the 
immigration department began pre- 
paring its case against Bridges. To 
deport him, it had to prove (1) that he 
was an alien, (2) that he is now a 
Communist, and (3) that the Com- 
munist Party advocates violent over- 
throw of the government. Hearings 
began a month ago on Angel Island in 
San Francisco bay. Acting as special 
examiner was Dean James M. Landis 
of Harvard Law School. Thomas B. 
Shoemaker, Deputy Commissioner of 
Immigration, headed the prosecution, 
and Carol King of New York City the 
defense. Last week, the government 
had completed presentation of its evi- 
dence, and the defense was preparing 
to go into action. 

As his trial opened, Bridges admitted 
he was an alien but denied that he is 
or had been a Communist. Govern- 
ment witnesses, however, testified they 
had attended Communist meetings 
with Bridges and that he had said he 
controlled the Communist Party. Chief 
defense tactic was to bring out the 
unreliability of these witnesses. One 
admitted he was a perjurer, another 
a disbarred lawyer, a third a drunken 
driver and a fourth a hirer of labor 
spies, 

Throughout his trial, Bridges lis- 
tened quietly and took notes. As de- 
fense witnesses prepared to testify 
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Bridges: An Alien but Not a Communist? 


last week, it was announced that 
Bridges himself would be the first to 
take the stand. 





Mistake, Man Hun 


“One of the toughest men in New 
York,” according to metropolitan 
police, is Philip Orlovsky. A stormy 
petrel of New York’s giant garment 
industry, he has long been a known 
associate of racketeers accused of 
preying on that business, 

“A man without an enemy in the 
world,” according to his friends, was 
Irving Penn, Employed by a music 
publishing company for 22 years, he 
was a jolly, mild-mannered man, liv- 
ing a quiet, orderly life with his wife 
and two daughters. 

But 45-year-old Orlovsky is 5 feet, 
5 inches tall and weighs about 200 
pounds, Penn, who was 42 years old, 
was 5 feet 7; he weighed 240 pounds. 
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Both men, furthermore, lived in th 
same apartment house in the Bron 

Last week these tragic quirks of fat: 
cost Penn his life and launched o: 
of the greatest man hunts in the na 
tion’s criminal history. After tw 
gunmen had pumped five bullets int 
Penn as he left his home for work 
police quickly classified the shooting 
as a case of “mistaken identity,” th: 
result of his physical resemblance t: 
Orlovsky. For Orlovsky had bee: 
questioned twice by District Attorney, 
Thomas E, Dewey’s office in connec 
tion with a racket investigation of th 
garment and baking industries, onc: 
dominated by Louis (Lepke) Buchai- 
ter and Jacob (Gurrah) Shapiro. 

Shapiro is now a Federal prisoner, 
convicted of violating the Sherman 
anti-trust act. . Buchalter, however. 
has been an elusive fugitive ever sinc: 
he skipped $10,000 bail two years ago. 

The theory of police that Buchal! 
er’s gunmen had murdered Penn in an 
effort to keep Orlovsky from “talking” 
was strengthened by a statement from 
Dewey. Asking New York City to 
boost its $5,000 reward to $25,000 fo: 
the apprehension, “dead or alive,” of 
racketeer Buchalter, the District Attor- 
ney declared that all evidence indi- 
cates “a war of extirmination by the 
mob against its former and some of 
its present members.” 

To thwart this bloody campaign, 
Dewey ordered police guards for all 
members of the Lepke-Gurrah gang 
and an intensified search for its fugi 
tive leader. Costing an estimated 
$200,000 a year, the hunt for Buchalte: 
has already led Dewey’s men and Fed 
eral G-Men and narcotic agents to such 
distant points as Palestine and Vienna 
Last week gossip columnists wrote tha! 
he was hiding out in Honduras. 


Labor: Renewed War 


When John L. Lewis announced last 
June that peace between his C. I. O 
and the A. F, of L. was “impossible’ 
as long as A. F. of L. leaders pushed 
their “rule or ruin” policy, many pre 
dicted that the war between labor’: 
two major groups would be bitter], 
renewed, Last week, that prophecy 
was proving correct: the fight was on 

Building Trades: Most importan! 
aggressive move came from the C. I. O 
In Washington, Lewis announce: 
creation of a committee that would 
invade the construction workers field 
a field long dominated by the A. F 
of L.’s 20 powerful building trad 
craft unions, which have a total mem 
bership of 800,000. 

Purpose of the United Constructio 
Workers Organizing Committee, said 
Lewis, will be to organize the esti 
mated 2,000,000 construction worke! 
not affiliated with the A. F. of | 
unions “into a powerful industria! 
union which will abolish the man) 
evils and abuses that have beset th: 
industry in the past.” To make mem 
bership easy in the U. C. W. O. C., 
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which will be headed by Lewis’s bro- 
ther, 50-year-old A. D, Lewis, there 
will be no initiation fees and dues will 
be only $1.50 a month. In Federation 
unions initiation fees run as high as 
s150 and dues up to $8 a month. 
jutos: While the C. I. O. was pre- 
paring to invade the building field, the 
4 F. of L. counter-attacked in the auto 
industry, largely dominated by the 
c. lL. Os United Auto Workers. 
Federation strategy was to knife in 
while Lewis’ men were striking 
against the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. Begun by tool and die, main- 
tenance and engineering members a 
month ago for higher wages, the strike 
had completely or partially halted 
rk on 1940 models in 12 GM plants 
in Michigan and Ohio, and had af- 
fected 7,500 workers. 
faking advantage of the C. I. O.’s 
preoccupation with the strike, the 
\ F. of L. launched a new organiza- 
nn campaign to build up the dwind- 
ling ranks of its own United Automo- 
bile Workers. Then, to help its drive 
hampering the strike, it ordered its 
building trades workers, about 1,200 
whom had been thrown out of 
work by the strike, to crash the picket 
ies and return to their jobs. 
Meanwhile, rioting broke out at the 
struck GM Fisher Body plant in Cleve- 
nd. Angry because non-strikers had 
(tempted to work the plant, 8,000 
strikers and their sympathizers fought 
wlicemen and firemen at the plant 
gates. With tear gas, fire hoses, clubs 
d stones in use, the fighting ended 
in a truce after 46 were injured and 
13 arrested. 






ee 


Americana— 


Howzat? Taking a telephone order 
from his chief, Deputy Sheriff Grant 
Fraser of Ventura, Calif., scurried 
about trying to buy 2,000 pigs. At the 
end of the day he told Sheriff Bill Dur- 
levy, he had only obtained 120 pigs. 
iow many pigs?” cried the sheriff. 
“One hundred and twenty,” said the 
leputy. “Hell, man,” said Durley, “I 

inted two sows and pigs.” 

a 

Determined: Out riding with her 
boy-friend in St. Louis, Mo., Billie 
lodd suddenly began to scream. Po- 
lice appeared and carted Virgil Vin- 
son, the boy friend, into court, where 
he was fined $5 for disturbing the 
ice. Contritely, Miss Todd explain- 
to the judge: “I screamed because 
wouldn’t give me a kiss.” 

* * . 

Wish You Were Here: A man named 
e, whom she had never seen, broke 
her happy married life, Mrs. Beulah 
Cummings told an Indianapolis, Ind., 
court. Suing a drug firm for $5,000, 
explained the company had sent 
her from San Francisco a _ post- 
card signed “Joe.” Joe said he was 
iaving a swell time at the Golden Gate 
txposition, and that he would have 
ts to tell you when I get back.” He 
led some praise for a medicine sold 
the drug company. Mr. Cummings 

d the card and left home. 








IN OTHER LANDS 





Japan: “Too Courteous” 


An astonished Japanese people was 
learning last week that their govern- 
ment stands in high disfavor with the 
United States (see page 5). After the 
State Department’s denunciation of 
the Japanese-American trade treaty of 
1911, newspapers abandoned the fic- 
tion that the American government 
looks on the Japanese-Chinese war 
with indifference. “Japan has spoiled 
the United States,” regretted the Tokyo 
Nichi Nichi, “by being too courteous.” 

Americans in Japanese-occupied 
parts of China could have told a dif- 
ferent story. They have been should- 
ered out of business; in Shanghai alone, 
Japan’s share of foreign trade has 





Jingoistic Terauchi Wants a Pact . 


risen to more than 50 per cent from 
less than 25. Behind battle lines, 
American property has been destroy- 
ed. Last week, the State Department 
delivered the latest of dozens of pro- 
tests, against the Japanese bombing 
of an American mission at Kioshan. 
Two weeks ago, the United States 
seemed to lose its most powerful friend 
in the Orient when British Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain agreed that the 
Japanese had “special” rights in China 
with which Britons could not inter- 
fere. As a warning for Japan to keep 
hands off America’s Oriental interests, 
the State Department denounced the 
Japanese-American trade treaty, open- 
ing the way for an embargo on ex- 
ports to Japan six months hence. Well 
aware that the United States has sup- 
plied Japan with more than half her 
war materials, Tokyo’s Foreign Office 
hastily hushed all talk about “retalia- 
tion,” but grumbled uncomfortably 
about America’s “unintelligible” action. 
With a kind of sour satisfaction, 
Japanese officials soon signed a trade 
treaty with Nazi Germany. Reich trade 
with Japan is only one-sixth that of 


the United States, but it was a con- 
soling gesture. 

Also consoling was the prominence 
given by the Fascist press to a Japa- 
nese committee bound last week for 
ltaly and Germany. Chief members 
were General Count Juichi Terauchi, 
ex-War minister, and Admiral Baron 
Mineo Osumi, ex-navy minister. Both 
are members of Japan’s Supreme War 
Council. 

Italian papers hinted that Japan, al- 
ready linked to Germany and Italy 
in the anti-Communist pact, might 
sign a military alliance with the Axis 
powers. But while jingoistic Terauchi 
favors such a pact, conservative Osumi 
does not. Most that Germany and Italy 
could reasonably expect was to keep 


International 


W hile Conservative Osumi Does Not 


Japan’s temper aroused against Britain. 
Last week, that temper continued 
feverish. While 15,000 Japanese howl- 
ed outside, British Ambassador Craigie 
and Japanese Foreign Minister Arita 
met again in Tokyo to settle the spe- 
cific problem of blockaded Tientsin. 
Craigie readily agreed to expel Chi- 
nese patriots from the city’s British 
concession. But he refused to give up 
$4,000,000 of Chinese government sil- 
ver held by concession banks. 
Negotiations seemed about to fail 
when in Shanghai, Japanese sailors 
surged dangerously close to the British 
zone of the International Settlement 
by seizing a neutral strip which previ- 
ously had separated the Japanese area 
of the city from the British. Over- 
night, Japanese-sponsored anti-Brit- 
ish committees bloomed suddenly 
throughout China. In Peiping, store- 
keepers refused to sell British goods. 
Merchandise was handed over the 
counter wrapped in paper bearing the 
slogan: “Down with the British.” In 
the whole of Shantung province, Brit- 
ish goods were similarly boycotted. 
Small British colonies in lesser 
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towns were no less harrassed. Six- 
teen missionaries were expelled from 
Taku, 25 miles down the Hai river from 
Tientsin. Across the river in Tangku, 
British traders received threats against 
their lives; in Tsinan, Britons were 
warned to leave or be murdered. 

In at least a dozen towns, Chinese 
participated in anti-British parades 
and demonstrations. After a near riot 
in Pehtaiho, a northern seacoast re- 
sort, one demonstrator gave a clue 
about how the parades were organized. 
He had agreed to march, he admitted, 
for a Japanese bribe of three cents. 





Europe: Fateful Days 

Just 25 years ago last week, Europe 
was plunging into a bath of blood. In 
the previous week of 1914, Austria- 
Hungary had invaded Serbia; pious 
Nicholas II, Czar of all the Russias, 
had ordered general mobilization, On 
August 1, Germany declared war 
against Russia, and on August 3, 
against France. On August 4, German 
troops crossed into neutral Belgium; 
Britain declared war on Germany. 

Last week, as these fateful August 
days passed again, Europe was not 
at war, But in the newspapers of 
Europe, preparations for war, and not 
for peace, made the biggest headlines. 

@ Britain: Making his last long 
statement to the House of Commons 
before Parliament’s summer adjourn- 
ment, Prime Minister Chamberlain 
expressed fear that the world’s arms 
race would lead to war, but hoped 
that the sheer horror of modern war- 
fare would lead Europe’s nations to 
find a way to peace. 

Simultaneously, on the anniversary 
of Britain’s fleet mobilization of 1914, 
the 133-ship Reserve Fleet was mobil- 
ized for maneuvers off Forsyth, Scot- 
land, in the North Sea. _ Britain’s 
Mediterranean fleet maneuvered near 
the Island of Malta, with French, 
Italian and Greek naval units also 
holding war games nearby. 

© Germany: For the first time, Ger- 
many celebrated the date of her entry 
into the World war. Newspapers were 
splashed with photographs of 1914— 
the Kaiser, his generals, and troops 
boarding trains labeled: “On to Paris!” 
Air Marshal Goering, General Brau- 
chitsch and Admiral Raeder issued 
proclamations; German _ editorials 
made it a victory celebration, point- 
ing out that Germany has now re- 
versed the defeat of 1918. 

In north Germany, troops played at 
war in regular summer maneuvers. 
Unexplained German troop concen- 
trations on the southern Polish bor- 
der and at Limes, the fortifications 
near Germany’s_ historic Western 
Front, worried Poland and France. 

@ /taly: Italy had no date to cele- 
brate, since she did not enter the war 
until the spring of 1915, But Italian 
troops, too, began summer maneuvers, 
testing the newly formed Army of the 
Po against a mock invasion from 
France. Surprisingly, foreign mili- 
_ 





OTHER LANDS 


tary attaches were invited to watch. 

© The Balkans: On the Balkan pe- 
ninsula, birthplace of the World war, 
there was violence and dissension, Ru- 
manian troops fired at Hungarians 
rafting logs down the Tisza river be- 
tween Rumania and Hungary, on the 
grounds that they had not obtained 
navigation rights, After three days of 
sporadic border fighting, Rumania 
broke off a conference which had been 
convened to discuss the use of the 
Tisza by Hungary. 

In the village of Kupinec, Dr. Vladi- 
mir Matchek, leader of the 5,000,000 
Croats who constitute one-third of the 
population of Yugoslavia raised a fear- 
some specter. He complained that de- 
spite many promises, Croats had not 
been given the semi-independence 
which they desired. Hinting that he 
would welcome German help, he 


International 
Molotoff: Britain Said No and Yes 


threatened to pull the province of 
Croatia out of Yugoslavia, even though 
“it probably would mean a world war.” 
From London, where he was trying to 
get a loan, Yugoslav Prince Paul hast- 
ily wired his ministers to do some- 
thing about satisfying Dr. Matchek. 

e Triple Entente: Of Europe’s war- 
time Triple Entente last week, only 
France and Britain were firm friends. 
Russia still hesitated to promise to 
help them against German aggression. 
While France took her own steps to- 
ward strength (see col. 3) French 
newspapers were optimistic; they de- 
clared that only two more points re- 
mained to be settled by the British, 
French and Russian statesmen trying 
to draft a triple pact of mutual as- 
sistance at Moscow. 

Russian. Foreign Commissar Vya- 


cheslaff Molotoff insisted that Britain 


and France should agree to protect 
Russia’s buffer neighbors—Lithuania, 
Estonia, Latvia and Finland—even 
against “indirect aggression.” He also 
insisted that as evidence of their good 
intentions, Britain and France should 
begin military staff talks in Moscow. 











To the first vague demand, Britaiy 
could not agree; she was loath to s,t- 
isfy the second. But finally, on the 
second point, Britain bowed to Pre. 
mier Molotoff. France quickly ch 
as head of her military delegation G 
eral Joseph Doumenc, corps comman(- 
er at Lille. To go with him to Mosc 
this week, Britain chose King Geo: 
VI’s naval aide, the highly esteemed 
Admiral the Honorable Sir Regina\ 
Aylmer Ranfurly Plunkett-Ernle-Er!- 
Drax. 





France: Fire Fighter 


French Premier Edouard Daladi: 
believes in fighting fire with fire. Sinc 
last March, by consent of the Cham); 
of Deputies, he has ruled like his «i 
tator enemies, by decree. Last we 
he lit two fires, one warm, one hoi 

© Warm: Against Germany’s ani 
Italy’s combined populations of 12 
000,000, France has a population 
only 42,000,000. For five years, Fre: 
deaths have exceeded births, To : 
verse the balance of life and death 
Premier Daladier decreed that Franc 
should set aside $220,000,000 for p: 
moting births. 

By terms of new laws, young 
Frenchmen and their wives were 
be given loans to enable them to sc! 
tle on farms, where the birth rat« 
highest, For the first child born with 
in two years after marriage, French 
couples were to receive bounties up 
to $80, with higher rewards for each 
child thereafter. 

© Hot: Next November 30, Dala- 
dier’s decree powers expire. He took 
care that his own tenure of offic: 
should not. He decreed that members 
of Parliament, instead of bowing ou! 
for elections in 1940, should continu 
to sit until 1942. Recalling that tl. 
Austrian crisis came at a time when 
the Chamber could not agree on a 
Premier, he explained: “Political 
struggles have a tendency to begin .. 
at the very moment when French 
union and calm are ,.. necessary.” 

With his present Parliamentary ma- 
jority preserved, Daladier expected to 
keep a strong and determined France 
facing the Fascist nations. Capable 
Finance Minister Paul Reynaud 
warned: “The danger is there, and i! 
is there for a long time.” 


England: Enemy Within 


England last week was virtually un- 
der martial law. Detectives wer 
shadowing cabinet ministers; pul! 
buildings were under heavy guard; 
police were arresting without wa'- 
rant and deporting without trial! 
scores of suspects. Not since |!) 
great war had things been so hec! 

The extreme methods, howeve', 
were aimed not at agents of a foreis" 
foe, but at an enemy within the « 
pire itself—the Irish Republican 
Army. Trying to force British sa'c- 
tion for reunion of southern 2d 
northern Ireland, the I. R. A, in re- 
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Aug. 12, 1939 


cent months had terrorized England 
with more than 130 “outrages,” most- 
ly bombings. Two weeks ago, an 
|. R. A. bomb killed a young man in 
a London railway station and culmin- 
ated in the hasty passage through 
Parliament of an extraordinary Pre- 
vention of Violence Act, permitting 
summary arrest and deportation of 
suspected Irishmen. 

In the musty old House of Lords, a 
clerk cried to half a dozen crimson- 
sowned peers: “The King wills it!” 
Che instant the act thus became law, 
word was flashed by radio to waiting 
police cars, and raids began. 

The next few days saw a dramatic 
“Irish exodus.” Hundreds of Irish men 
and women resident in Britain, rather 
than face police scrutiny, hastened 
voluntarily across the Irish Sea. Ex- 
tra trains and boats were run, and 
London stations were jammed with 
tearful Gaels. Over in Ireland, where 
Premier Eamon De Valera had issued 
a statement deprecating I. R. A. vio- 
lence, a special cabinet meeting con- 
sidered what to do with the exiles. 

On the third day of the exodus, 
Scotland Yard received an anonymous 
warning that the expulsions would 
bring a “terrifying attack on England” 
by a special battalion of 500 I. R, A. 
members. Confident nevertheless that 
the power of the enemy within had 
been broken, officials turned to a less 
immediate but no less grave problem 

the ever-present danger of attack 
from the continent, British vacation- 
ists, officials said, need not fear I. R. 
\. outrages, but it would be a good 
idea to take along gas-masks. 

aint Ano 


+ . . 
Spain-in-Exile 

One day last March, the Spanish 
pleasure yacht Vita slipped myster- 
iously into the Mexican port of Vera 
Cruz. Huge wooden boxes were taken 
from her hold, put in sealed cars and 
taken by rail to Mexico City. Last 
week, the Mexican government Sen- 
sationally announced that it had in 
its possession the Vifa’s cargo—bright 
gold worth $47,000,000. 

Owner of this treasure was a gov- 
ernment without a country—a com- 
mittee of ex-Cabinet ministers of 
Loyalist Spain in Paris. With the 

ioney saved from the original $700,- 
000,000 hoard of the Bank of Spain, 
t had decided to set up a Spanish 
bank in Mexico. 

Purpose of the bank, it was an- 
nounced in Mexico City, is to establish 
in Mexico as many as possible of the 
Loyalists who are either anxious to 
get out of Spain or unwilling to go 
back to it, The Mexican government 
already has permitted 5,000 Spaniards 
to enter Mexico. It has received ap- 
plications from 300,000 more—mostly 
rom 250,000 Loyalist militiamen who 
ire in squalid French refugee camps. 

Delighted as it was by the prospect 

f having nearly $50,000,000 spent 

ithin its borders, poverty-stricken 
Mexico specified temporarily tha? 
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only 40,000 Spaniards could enter, 
lest native Mexicans suffer from com- 


petition in business. Granted loans 
amounting to about $1,650 apiece, 
Spaniards were expected to make 
their living by manufacturing wine or 
olive oil. Determined not to admit 
too many “intellectuals,” the Mexican 
government instructed its agents in 
France to examine the hands of sail- 
ing refugees. Many whose uncalloused 
palms proved they were unused to 
manual labor were denied passage. 
Designer of this humble, mass mi- 
gration of Spaniards to a country 
which they once ruled as a colony 
was fat ex-Defense Minister Indalecio 
Prieto. A Socialist, he called on Mex- 
ican President Cardenas, also a So- 
cialist, last spring to arrange details. 











International 


Prieto Frowned on Counter-Revolution 


When the Paris committee approved 
Prieto’s plan two weeks ago, it voted 
against its nominal head, ex-Premier 
Juan Negrin, who wanted to use 
Loyalist funds for a counter-revolu- 
tion in Spain. The committee’s vote 
ousted Negrin as leader; although a 
new one was not chosen, top man of 
Spain-in-exile undoubtedly was Inda- 
lecio Prieto, 

Spain’ itself, meanwhile, had re- 
ceived a shipment of gold—$40,000,000 
which the French government had 
held as security for an earlier loan. 
With this outstanding difference set- 
tled, General Franco reportedly 
agreed to take back 50,000 Spaniards 
from France at the rate of 500 a week. 

<> ‘ 


Netherlands: In, Out 


Though his’ Anti- Revolutionary 
party is outnumbered by both Cath- 
olics and Socialists in the Dutch parl- 
iament, devout, conservative Dr. Hen- 
drikus Colijn long held the premier- 
ship of The Netherlands, largely be- 
cause of the support of devout, con- 
servative Queen Wilhelmina. 

Early this summer, however, Cath- 
olics deserted the Colijn cabinet be- 





cause the droopy-eyed premier re- 
fused to sanction public works to 
care for Holland’s jobless. For more 
than a month, the country was with- 
cut a government, Finally, the Queen 
asked her favorite statesman to try 
again, and he produced a cabinet of 
aged conservatives plainly unrepresen- 
tative of the parliamentary majority. 

Bringing this group before the legis- 
lature, Premier Colijn outlined his 
program: a balanced budget, decen- 
tralization of government, relief for 
the aged and improvement in the con- 
dition of elementary school teachers. 
This rehash of Colijn conservatism 
was too much for the more liberal 
lawmakers to stomach, Attacking the 
Premier for forming a cabinet outside 
the parliamentary majority, they re- 
fused to cooperate, Last week, 24 
hours after going in again, Colijn was 
out again, 

Queen Wilhelmina refused to accept 
his resignation at once, saying she 
would consider it. But no matter what 
the sovereign did, it seemed plain that 
her country had reached a _ nasty 
governmental impasse. With Colijn’s 
failure, only two alternatives re- 
mained: (1) formation of a new cab- 
inet by the fundamentally opposed 
Catholics and Socialists or (2) dis- 
solution of Parliament and a general 
election, The first step, Dutchmen 
felt, would almost certainly be futile; 
and an election would probably re- 
turn substantially the same majorities 
now existing. Deeply perturbed to be 
without a government at a time when 
summer crises are in the European 
air, Hollanders’ talked worriedly 
about the “petrification” of the parlia- 
mentary system in The Netherlands, 

~apninaiepaeamaines 


Asides Abroad— 


Invitation: Following the recent 
theft of the $100,000 Watteau painting, 
L’ Indifferent, from the Louvre 
museum in Paris, a newspaper report- 
er went into the galleries, tucked a 
$3,500 canvas under his arm, walked 
io an exit and finally had to call a 
guard to get himself noticed. “Come 
to Paris,” snickered one weekly, “and 
take back a masterpiece as a sou- 
venir.” 

* « * 

Solution: An American woman tour- 
ist was told that if she kept her $6,700 
car in France any longer she would 
have to pay a heavy tax on it, She 
shipped it from Calais to Dover, Eng- 
land, where it was denied entry. Next 
day, thoroughly disgusted, she had it 
dumped into the middle of the English 
Channel, 

* o . 

Legend: A statue of Buddha was de- 
livered for exhibit at the Bedham Art 
School in Ipswich, England, with a 
warning that according to legend, dis- 
aster would follow if it were removed 
from its pedestal. Students laughed: 
they put the statue on the floor and 
threw cherry pits in its lap. That 
night the school burned down. 
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Speed Demons 


Fastest moving of all living things 
are insects. Compared to the wing- 
beat of the common housefly, the foot- 
work of. a frightened deer is like a 
slow-motion shot of a one-legged man 
in a swamp. 

Last week at Harvard University in 
Cambridge, Mass., biologist Leigh E. 
Chadwick was studying “this extra- 
ordinarily rapid physical exercise 
which has no counterpart at all among 
mammalian animals.” Using the stro- 
boscopic camera invented by Dr. Har- 
old Edgerton of the neighboring Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
which takes 600 pictures a second, Dr. 
Chadwick was clocking the wing-beats 
of such familiar insects as dragon flies, 
grasshoppers and bumblebees. 

Fastest trio in Dr. Chadwick’s lab- 
oratory “stable” were the bumblebee 
which had hit 240 beats a second; the 
honey bee, which ranged from 160 to 
220 beats; and the drosophila, or fruit 
fly, which managed 216 beats a second. 
Close behind came the housefly, at 
160 beats per second. The humming- 
bird, whose rapid, fluttering wing mo- 
tions have long fascinated vacation- 
ists and gardeners, could do no better 
than 50 beats a second. 

But even the slowest among his 
brood left men and mice far in the 
lurch, Dr. Chadwick declared. As 
comparisons, he offered: the human 
trumpet player, who ¢an flutter his 
tongue over the mouthpiece 10 times a 
second; the one-finger piano artist, 
who can trill a piano key about as fast; 
the scratching mouse, which can wig- 
gle its leg 20 times a second. 


Mars: Great Eye 


Last week, to get a neighborly look 
at Mars on its closest approach to earth 
since 1924 (PATHFINDER, July 22), 
distinguished Dr. Earl C. Slipher of 
the Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, 
Ariz., was in Bloemfontein, South 
Africa. From his head- 
quarters at the Harvard 
Observatory there, he sent 
back two reports which 
interested scientists and 
fascinated laymen: 

e@ Blizzard: As Mars ap- 
proached its opposition 
(closest) point a scant 36,- 
063,000 miles from Earth, 
its northern hemisphere 
Was swept by a gigantic 
disturbance which appear- 
ed to be a snowstorm. “The 
area affected,” reported Dr. 
Slipher, “was absolutely 
white against a red-orange 
background. It was bril- 
liant and dazzling ... 
against the luminous body 
of the planet.” Two short 
days later, the snow was 
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A MOSQUITO’S stinger may feel like a steel needle of 
considerable strength, but it weighs only .0000006 of an 
















than 300,000 to one... 


16,000,000 miles in 1936. 
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be as big as Greece. 
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From Africa, Slipher Peered at a Blizzard 


leaving only a bluish white haze on an 
area as big as that between the North 
Pole and Canada’s southern border. 

e Great Eye: The Solis Lacus is a 
dark spot near the Martian South Pole 
which is sometimes called the Great 
Eye of Mars. Dr. Slipher noted that 
it appeared to have opened wider. It 
had assumed a shape not seen in any 
of the 60 years since accurate observa- 
tion of Mars began. 

Like other Martian dark spots, the 
Great Eye may be one of two things: 
an oxidized “rust” patch on the Highly 
mineralized Martian soil; or vegeta- 
tion adapted to Martian temperatures, 
which in a day range from 115 degrees 
below zero to 65 above. For 30 years, 
Dr. Slipher has been convinced that 
there is vegetation on Mars. He blam- 
ed the Eye’s change in shape on new 
growth of Martian plants. 

Strongest support for the plant 
theory would be proof that chlorophyll 
exists on earth’s almost airless and 
waterless neighbor. Chlorophyll is 


-«+ @ The chances against a person being struck and 
killed by lightning anywhere in the United States are more 
q Brightest comet sighted since 
Halley’s in 1910 was the Peltier comet, a flying star at least 
10,000 miles in diameter which missed the earth by only 
It will be back in 400 years... 
@ Pure air is not so simple; in addition to nitrogen and 
it contains argon, carbon dioxide, water vapor, 
helium, krypton; neon and xenon... 
times, men have had some curious notions about the stars. 
In the 5th century B. C., Anaxagoras startled his smaller- 
minded contemporaries by suggesting that the sun might 
A century later, the learned Epicurus, 
also a Greek, still thought the sun might be only two feet 
in diameter... @ If men ever reached the moon, they 
would have to take writing pads along with them. 
the moon has no atmosphere to carry sound vibrations, 
they would not be able to hear a thing. 
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the green substance which plants us. 
to turn air, water and sunlight ini, 
leaves. During the two months 
which Mars will stay relatively clo 
to earth, Dr. Slipher intends to t 
light reflections from the planet f: 
the presence of chlorophyll. Ev: 
should he fail in this search, his tri; 
will have been a success; for at Bloen 
fontein, he made the first color photv- 
graphs ever taken of reddish, purp|: 
patched Mars. 


Fundamental Football 


Heaviest part of any atom is its cor: 
Atomic nuclei make up 99.95 per cen! 
of the weight of every substanc¢: 
their matter is so dense that a solid 
fistfull would weigh a trillion ton 
Last week, for the first time, scientist 
knew what a nucleus looked like. 

At Columbia University in New 
York City, Dr. I. I. Rabi and five asso- 
ciates announced the end of tests 
which had lasted three years. In a 
vacuum tube five feet long and 1( 
inches in diameter, they had felt ou! 
the invisible shape of an atom’s cor: 

Through an infinitesimal slit on on: 
end of the tube, the scientists had sho! 
streams of heavy hydrogen gas. Two 
magnets bent the heavy hydrogen 
atoms first to the left, then to th 
right, before they struck an atomic 
register in the tube’s end. A magnetic 
field was then set up in the middle of 
the tube. Trapped, the nuclei never 
reached the register at all. 

By their reactions to this treatment, 
nuclei gave clues about their size, 
shape and behavior to Dr. Rabi and his 
helpers. The scientists found the 
heavy hydrogen nucleus to be one 
five-trillionth of an inch long, and 
shaped like a football. Wobbling some- 
thing like a top just beginning to run 
down, it spins millions of times a 
second. Next to that of the hydrogen 
atom, the heavy hydrogen nucleus is 
simpler and more basic than any 
other; it indicates that the funda- 
mental units of all matter may bh: 
tiny, spinning footballs. 

———————— 


Capsules 

@ At the British Medical Associa- 
tion convention in Aberdeen, Scotlan« 
specialists agreed that 
physical disorder often 
not the cause of headaches. 
Possible causes mentione:| 
were: insults, insomnia, 
gloom, the prospect of un 
pleasant tasks, worry, lou: 
talk, dislike of people, an: 
the arrival of unwelcon 
guests, 


@ In Brussels, Dr. Au- 
guste Piccard, well-know 
stratosphere balloonist, 
announced a change 0! 
tactics. Next spring, h 
will take submarine trips 
in a metal bathysphere 
able to withstand the pres- 
sures which exist seven 
miles below the surface of 
the ocean, 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 


Baptist Congress 


First and foremost exponent in 
America of complete religious free- 
dom for the individual was Roger 
Williams, founder of Rhode Island. 
He was also the founder, in 1639, of 
the first Baptist church in this coun- 
iry. Baptists believe in baptism for 
believers only, in a trinitarian divinity 
ind in absolute division of church and 
state, 

The defense of this “peculiar heri- 
tage of devotion to the principle of 
religious freedom” was urged upon 
the world’s 12,000,000 Baptists last 
week in a message from President 
Roosevelt to the sixth international 
congress of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance. Taking the President’s words 
as the theme of the week-long meet- 
ing, retiring Alliance President 
George W. Truett of Dallas, Tex., ex- 
panded and underscored them. Relig- 
ious liberty, he told 10,000 delegates or 
“messengers” and 20,000 visitors to 
the opening session in an Atlanta, Ga., 
baseball park, is “the nursing mother 
of all liberty.” 


» « « Modern Menace 


That this all-important freedom of 
religion is actually menaced in the 
modern world was affirmed by 69- 
year-old, Dr. James Henry Rush- 
brooke of London, England, who was 
elected president of the Alliance for 
the next five years. Reporting as gen- 
eral secretary on the experiences of 
the Baptist church during his term in 
that office, Rushbrooke declared: “In 
much less than half of the European 
‘ontinent does religious toleration to- 
day exist in fact... As to Asia, no 
feature of our time is as gravely 
ilarming to missionary enterprise as 
the multiplication of restrictions and 
demands in the enlarging Japanese- 
controlled area.” 

Russia and Rumania were named by 


God’s messages to man. 
tinuity 


when life flows too smoothly. 


our spirits become shallow and complacent. 
. All of us have high moments when. God breaks 


the stream of life pure .. 
through. 


are unseen and eternal. 


unused except in rare moments of insight. 
only to call the Fire Department or our radios only to broadcast SOS signals from 
sinking ships. We can and should harness this divine power for daily living. 


—The Rev. Dr. RALPH W. SOCKMAN of 
Christ Methodist Church, New York City 


Power for Daily Living 


. religious devotion is not derived from fear. 
time, so fraught with crisis, does hold promise of a spiritual awakening. 
The breaks in the current of life, like telegraphic flashes, can be made to transmit 
The interruptions of life may serve to show its con- 
. » One of the great secrets of victorious living is to see through 
the breaks of life to the things which abide, to see through the treachery of 
one false friend to the fidelity of countless others, to glimpse through the 
lessons of a financial collapse to the foundations of a true prosperity . 

There is a pallor in an uneventful life—even our bodies seem to deteriorate 
Our thoughts settle into grooves of prejudice, 


At the marriage altar, the 
loved one, even the most secular-minded turn their thoughts to the things that 
But how wasteful we are to leave these spiritual contacts 


Rushbrooke as the countries where 
Baptists have suffered most seriousky 
from religious repression, The Atlanta 
meeting accordingly adopted resolu- 
tions condemning the attitude of those 
two nations and authorizing deputa- 
tions to “present, explain and com- 
mend” the Alliance’s stand to Rus- 
sian and Rumanian diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 


+ « « Preachments in Practice 


In the field of racial tolerance, 
closely allied with the theme topic of 
religious tolerance, Baptists had an 
opportunity to practice what they 
were preaching. One thousand of the 
messengers to the congress repre- 
sented 60 foreign lands and many 
races. About one-third of the world’s 
Baptists, furthermore, are colored, 
most of them living in the southern 
United States, and many Negro dele- 
gates therefore journeyed to Atlanta 
for the meeting. To avoid stirring 
racial animosities in this cosmopol- 
itan group, Negroes were given heavy 
representation on committees. 

Despite these precautions, the racial 
issue cropped up early in the pro- 
ceedings as the result of signs indi- 
cating seating sections for Negro dele- 


gations. Though Secretary Rush- 
brooke explained that the signs, 


had been “placed for the convenience 
of messengers,” he ordered them re- 
moved when he heard suggestions that 
“they had some bearing on racialism.” 
Said Rushbrooke: “Don’t let’s have any 
more nonsense about color.” 

Attacks on totalitarianism and the 
use of such phrases as “Christian de- 
mocracy” produced a breach less eas- 
ily healed. Rev. Paul Schmidt of Ber- 
lin complained that German messen- 
gers to the congress had found “a 
conspicuous lack of real understand- 
ing of conditions in Germany.” A 
fellow-countryman, Dr, William A. 
Mueller, though insisting he “believes 


However, the present 


We need falls and rapids to keep 


baptismal font or the grave of a 


It is as if we used our telephones 























International 


Rushbrooke: German Messengers Disagreed 


in democracy as the best form of gov- 
ernment,” objected to making “the 
fate of Christianity dependent upon 
that of democracy or any other polit- 
ical system.” 

Though he sought to smooth over 
these ideological differences within 
the congress, Rushbrooke held fast to 
his own views: “There are certain 
definite human values and the finest 
opportunity for bringing these values 
into being is afforded by democratic 
forms of government.” 


Briefs * 


@ Several weeks ago, the Rev. Paul 
M. Pridgen, a Baptist minister, tried 
to break up a Sunday ball game at 
North Charleston, S. C., by using a 
sound truck to preach against “dese- 
crating the Lord’s Day.” Mayor Henry 
W. Lockwood immediately asserted he 
would lock up anyone interfering with 
Sunday baseball games. Last week, 
the Rev. Pridgen said that after “pray- 
ing over” the problem he had decided 
to leave the Sunday ball players alone. 


@ For the first time in the history 
of the British peerage, a Hindu has 
been granted permission to sit in the 
House of Lords. He is Lord Sinha, 
son of Baron Sinha, the first Indian 
ever to be raised to the British nobil- 
ity. The son got the seat because he 
had done what his father could not 
do—prove his lawful birth. 


@ For years, Jewish babies in the 
Brooklyn Jewish hospital have been 
carried to the circumcision ceremony 
on pillows. Last week, they were rid- 
ing to the operation in streamlined 
“infant sani-cars,” carriages uphol- 
stered in cotton and soft leather. 


Gg A Methodist meeting in Danbury, 
Conn., called to pray for rain to ease 
the present drought, was criticized by 
the Rev. Jack M. Baker of the Temple 
Baptist Church as “not consummate 
with common scientific knowledge.” 
Contending “real prayer is not an at- 
tempt to control the universe,” the Rev. 
Baker warned against confusing re- 
ligion with “magic.” 
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Wheat: Retreat? 


Today virtually every important 
wheat producing nation in the world 
has a “plan for wheat.” Together, gov- 
ernments are spending more than two 
billion dollars annually to keep wheat 
production down and wheat prices up. 

The results have been hardly en- 
couraging. Estimated world supply 
from the 1939-40 crops is 5,290,000,000 
bushels—the greatest on record. Un- 
der this pressure, wheat prices have 
sunk to the lowest levels known since 
the sixteenth century. 

The U. S., no less than other grain 
growing nations, has suffered from 
this condition. Last week, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was reportedly 
considering a decision which might 
signal the start of a world-wide re- 
treat from national grain planning. 

During the past season, using an 
export bounty averaging 27 cents a 
bushel, the Department was able to 
sell abroad 118,000,000 bushels of 
American wheat at a total loss to the 
government of $26,000,000. Since then, 
however, world prices have sunk so 
low that the gap between them and 
U, S. prices, supported by Federal 
loans, would double the loss in a 
Similar export program for the new 
season. With this in mind, Federal 
farm experts admitted privately last 
week, they were considering drastic 
reductions in the still unannounced 
export program for 1940. The pre- 
dicted new export goal: between 
50,000,000 and 70,000,000 bushels. 





Trusts: 3 Down, | To Go 


No one knows better than the New 
Dealers who have administered them 
for the last six years that U. S. anti- 
trust laws are woefully weak. Cur- 
rently, through the investigations of 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion is seeking ways and means of 
patching up these statutes. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Just- 
ice is relying on the old, admittedly 
inefficient laws in one of the most de- 


Random Statistics 





BUSINESS, FARM 





termined anti-monopoly campaigns 
the nation has seen since the days of 
the first Roosevelt. Last week, after 
suffering three defeats in as many 
weeks at the hands of the courts, the 
Department’s anti-trust division was 
plunging ahead in a brand new case. 

Two of the three lost cases never 
even reached trial stage. In Chicago 
last month, a Federal judge dismissed 
charges against companies and indi- 
viduals accused of conspiring to fix 
milk prices, and in Washington the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia threw out indict- 
ments against the American Medical 
Association which charged conspir- 
acy to block group health projects. 

The third setback was even more 
damaging. More than a year ago in 
Madison, Wis., 12 oil companies and 
five of their officers were convicted 
and fined for conspiring to control 
gasoline prices in 10 midwestern 
states. Last fortnight, these convic- 
tions were set aside and new trials 
ordered by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Chicago. The higher court 
agreed with the defendants that the 
“conspiracy” was in fact much like 
Federal efforts to hold surplus gas off 
the market and stamp out cutthroat 
competition. 

Though it proceeded immediately to 
appeal all three of these decisions, the 
Justice Department made no secret of 
its disappointment. Just after the oil 
reversal, however, it launched a 
fourth legal attack in New York City. 

There, indictments were handed up 
against the nation’s four biggest type- 
writer manufacturers and their pres- 
idents. This quartet — Remington 
Rand, Inc.; Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company; Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Inc.; L. C. Smith and Corona 
Typewriters, Inc.—said Federal at- 
torneys, controlled at least 95 per 
cent of the annual $50,000,000 busi- 
ness in new typewriters and a large 
chunk of the trade in used machines 
as well. The indictments declared re- 
presentatives of the four firms had 
hatched plans to fix prices and control 
output in their field. Results: identi- 








PPROXIMATELY 30 million motor vehicles are registered in the United 
States; collectively, they will travel this year about 250 billion miles . . 
@ Close to 40% billion dollars are deposited in the nation’s commercial banks 


at this time... 


q Of all the corn raised in America each year, roughly 90 per 


cent is fed to livestock ... @ A big business in its own right, American munici- 
pal government has an annual aggregate payroll of more than one billion dollars, 


a figure which does not include the payroll of city school systems. . 


- @ Since 


1934, the Federal government has spent about 46 million dollars to buy up nine 


million acres of sub-marginal land unsuited to farming . 


-- @ The fastest 


railroad trips between New York and Chicago are made regularly by the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central systems in 16 hours ... @ Business organizations 
pay out about 10 million dollars a year in compensation to employes whose 
slight occupational injuries become infected because of lack of proper medical 


Care .e«. 


q Travel on domestic airlines was safer in 1938 than during any other 


year in the history of commercial aviation—4.5 passenger deaths per 100 million 


passenger miles flown... @ 
this year will total $1,194,488,638. 





Federal expenditure on various farm benefits 






















International 


Only Rand Was No Stranger to the Courts 


‘al bids on large lots of merchandise 
“arbitrary and simultaneous increas 
ing of prices.” 

Of the four typewriter men in 
dicted, only one was no stranger t 
the Federal courts 52 - year - old 
James H. Rand, Jr., president of Rem- 
ington Rand. Several years ago Rand 
was tried on charges of strikebreak- 
ing activity at his plant in New Haven, 
Conn, He was acquitted, 

a 

. 

Briefs 


gq A “major victory jn the 1939 cam- 
paign to boost the domestic consump- 
tion of cotton” was the decision of the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany to use cotton flour bags instead 
of jute ones, according to the Cotton 
Textile Institute. The A & P’s initial 
order for 2,500,000 bags, it was said, 
would provide a market for 2,100 bales 
of cotton and a full week’s work for 
18,000 agricultural laborers. 





@ Steady increases in the use of 
Bright Nickel in autos, household 
electrical appliances, bicycles, radio 
parts, plumbing fixtures, stoves, sport 
ing goods and metal furniture are re 
flected in the latest earning statements 
of the Udylite Corporation and its 
wholly owned = subsidiary, Bright! 
Nickel Corporation. According t 
board chairman Charles H. Awker! 
man, net earnings for the second quar- 
ter of 1939 totaled $26,365.40. 


@ The General Motors Corporation 
tripled its earnings in the first half of 
1939, compared to the same period 
year ago, according to board chai! 
man Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. Net earnings 
this year were $100,992,531 as agains 
$33,020,019 in the first six months o! 
1938. For holders of 43,500,000 shares 
of common stock, this boost repre- 
sented earnings of $2.24 per share; fo 
228,482 employees, increased produc 
tion meant an average work week ol 
31.6 hours at an average wage 0! 
$29.73, compared to 28.6 hours a! 
$26.89 last year. 
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The Colonel Pays a Call 


E’S a tall and erect old gentleman 

who sports chin whiskers, a hick- 
ory cane, a heavy gold watch-fob, and 
the broad-brimmed hat of a Kentucky 
Colonel. 

A typical thing about him is the way 
he approached Joe Doaks last week. 
“Good morning to you, sir,” he said, 
as he sat down beside Joe on Joe’s 
front porch. “Who’s the _ people’s 
choice for 1940?” 

Joe, who is an average citizen, was 


The Leaders 





ATHFINDER here presents a tabular review of its introductory Presidential 

preference poll, covering Americans in all walks of life and proportionately 
balanced according to such population segments as large cities and small towns. 
To the extent that it takes in 21 of the 48 states, the poll clearly gives top 
Democratic score to JOHN NANCE GARNER and top Republican score tu 
What follows is a percentage summary of the 
The classification “scattering” includes candidates trail- 
ing more or less unimportantly behind the three leading choices of Democrats 


THOMAS EDMUND DEWEY. 


preferences expressed. 
and Republicans respectively. 


DEMOCRATIC 


Farm Belt 
Garner Hull Farley Scattering Dewey Vandenberg Taft Scattering 
Minnesota 43.8% 14.9% 28.1% 13.2% 47.7% 20.9% 11.5% 19.9% 
North Dakota 40.8 16.3 22.4 20.4 37.1 20.5 10.6 31.8 
South Dakota 49.0 9.8 21.6 19.6 23.2 34.3 16.2 26.3 
Wisconsin 45.5 18.7 13.8 21.9 41.3 31.6 11.9 15.2 
Nebraska 51.3 18.3 16.5 13.9 42.3 26.8 16.1 14.8 
lowa 40.9 22.1 20.5 16.5 47.1 17.9 16.4 18.6 
Kansas 40.0 16.0 20.0 24.0 $8.1 15.6 3.8 32.5 
Lake Belt 
Indiana 31.2 8.4 11.0 49.47 39.3 21.7 25.4 13.6 
Ohio 444 21.0 21.3 13.3 29.5 13.9 46.6 10.0 
Michigan 49.3 21.1 19.1 10.5 34.2 50.9 6.0 8.9 
Illinois 46.7 17.2 16.7 19.4 40.2 31.1 13.9 14.8 
McNutt has 47.0% of the total Democratic vote in Indiana 
Eastern Seaboard States 
New York 44.8 33.4 14.5 7.3 51.1 15.5 11.8 21.6 
Pennsylvania 56.3 17.3 15.9 10.5 46.3 17.8 18.3 17.6 
New Jersey 45.1 26.4 19.8 8.7 48.6 18.3 14.5 18.6 
Delaware 37.6 41.7 13.8 6.9 43.9 19.7 22.7 13.7 
New England States 
Maine 595 135 135 135 57.1 95 191 14.3 
Vermont 66.2 17.9 12.9 3.0 55.9 8.6 6.5 29.0 
New Hampshire 48.0 28.0 16.0 8.0 65.3 12.6 10.5 11.6 
Massachusetts 38.9 20.4 24.1 16.6 58.8 15.0 12.4 13.8 
Connecticut 42.6 7.7 42.0 7.7 45.4 15.5 23.7 15.4 
Rhode Island 30.3 24.2 42.4 3.1 62.9 11.4 11.4 14.3 


Director’s Note 


ryrHERE is something almost chemical in the way certain thoughts permeate 
and hold the mass mind in political matters. 


reports of such distinguished experts as 


Dewey and John Nance Garner have been on top of their respective party heaps 
for more than a year, piling up continuing leads. 
for there is no semblance of a campaign for any candidate yet in motion. 

My judgment is that in each case some outstanding characteristic of the man 


impressed itself early upon the public 


acteristic has assumed somewhat the function of a potent and influential symbol. 
In the case of Mr. Dewey, it probably is the impression of purity and honesty 
in politics; in the case of Mr. Garner, an extraordinary frankness in regard to 
public spending and an independence of pressure groups in political life. 





a bit surprised at the cheery abrupt- 
ness, but before he could ask the 
stranger’s name, the stranger went on: 


“If the Democrats were putting up 


Garner, Hull, Farley, Clark and Mc- 
Nutt for President, which one would 
the people want?” 

“Well—” Joe began. 

“And if the Republicans were put- 
ting up Dewey, Vandenberg, Landen, 
Taft and LaGuardia, which one would 
the people want?” 

“The people—” Joe tried to say. 

“Don’t answer,” said the chin-whisk- 

































REPUBLICAN 


We have seen in the polling 
Dr. George Gallup that Thomas Edmund 


Why? Surely not campaigns, 


mind, to such an extent that the char- 


ae 


Publisher, PATHFINDER 





ered old gentleman. “Let 
me tell you, sir. I have 
just asked voters that 
question in every state of 
the Union—voters on the 
farms and in the factories, 
young and old, big and 
little, rich and poor and 
in-between, everywhere from Maine 
Street to Broadway, and from—” 

“Wait,” Joe cried. “Who are you, 
anyhow ?” 

“I’m Colonel Ballot,” he said. “Colo- 
nel Straw Ballot, and right now I’m 
shaping PATHFINDER’s Poll of Pub- 
lic Opinion and I’ve been asking peo- 
ple about 10 possible Presidential 
candidates—the ten I just named.” 

“Which is assuming, Colonel,” said 
Joe Doaks, “that President Roosevelt 
won't run for a third term?” 

“That very definitely was my as- 
sumption this trip,” said the Colonel 
with emphasis. 

“And how did_ the 
Colonel?” 

“Well, sir, I haven’t all my figures 
with me at the moment, but I’ve enough 
to cover 21 states. So let’s start with 
the northern part of the country. 

“Among the Republicans, New Eng- 
land is definitely Dewey. He takes all 
of the six states—and all save one 
(Connecticut) by a clear majority over 
the four other candidates. Vandenberg 
comes in second in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts; Taft is second in 
Maine and Connecticut; and the two 
of them are tied for second in little 
Rhode Island. Vermont, remembering 
back to 1936, gives Alf Landon second 
place. 

“Now as to the Democrats in New 
England—well, I guess you’ve got to 

hand it to Vice President 
> f Garner. There’s some- 

° Z thing about this veteran 

N\X_=4, that appeals deeply to 
Qe pe New Englanders. He takes 

ds yy Maine and Vermont by 
Ss a majority over the four 
—* . 

other candidates, and he 
leads handily in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. In Connecticut, he 
manages a close first over Postmaster 
General Jim Farley, who leads in 
Rhode Island. 

“Moving out of New England, I find 
among the Democrats in the heavily 
populated eastern states that Garner 
takes New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, with Hull second and 
Farley third. Hull, incidentally, takes 
little Delaware, with Garner Close be- 
hind, As for the Lake Belt states, the 
Democratic story is much the same, 
Garner takes Michigan, Illinois and 
Ohio. In Indiana, though, the Hoosier 
Democrats are loyal to Paul McNutt, 
so he leads Garner, 47 to 31 per cent. 

“Am I boring you, Mr. Doaks? ‘Well, 
let me continue anyhow,” said the 
Colonel. “Whatever has happened jn 
the farm belt, I don’t know, but there 
is a tremendous sameness to the pic- 
ture. Garner leads in every one of the 
states, and three of the states are less 
than one percentage point apart. Quite 
a unanimity of sentiment, I'd say. 





votes run, 








(Continued on page 23) 
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End of an Era? 


OT long ago President Roosevelt 
proposed a 7-year lend-spend pro- 
gram of $3,860,000,000, a figure which 
included 800 million dollars for hous- 
ing. Of this huge sum, the President 
specifically marked 870 million dol- 
lars for lending and spending in the 
current fiscal year. Most of this mon- 
ey, he said, would be paid back to the 
government because most of it would 
be expended on “self-liquidating” 
projects. Moreover, he said, the pro- 
gram would bring on recovery by put- 
ting idle men and idle cash to work. 
Congress disagreed. Congress dis- 
agreed to such an extent that last 
week the entire plan was as dead as 
a swing song of yesterday. It received 
its first hard blow in the Senate, where 
it was knocked down to half its origi- 
nal size, and it received its death 
wound in the House, where a coalition 
of Democrats and Republicans refused 
even to consider it. In being so com- 
pletely defeated on this measure, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and the New Deal Ad- 
ministration suffered probably their 
worst political set-back since coming 
to power seven years ago. 


OLITICALLY, the crushing defeat 

of the lending-spending program 
will undoubtedly have a significant 
bearing on the 1940 convention-and- 
election picture. In that respect—at 
least as far as the solid Republican 
opposition was concerned—last week’s 
economy vote could be identified in 
part with politics. Over and above 
this, however, the vote had a deeper 
and more basic meaning. It was not 
just merely a strike against Roose- 
yelt’s personal prestige; much more 
importantly, it was the repudiation of 
spending as a way out of our economic 
difficulties; it was the fruition of a 
long-standing and profound doubt that 
pump-priming works. 

It should be noted, though, that this 
Congress has not been a penny-pinch- 
ing Congress. Far from it. It has ap- 
propriated in the neighborhood of 12 
billion dollars—the most in the peace- 
time history of the nation. But even 
as it appropriated, it was aware of 
the general public’s growing uneasi- 
ness over the continuing deficits, the 
hugely mounting debt, and the conse- 
quent swelling of the tax structure. 
And so, when the President proposed 
his 7-year lend-spend plan, the re- 
action was bad and Congressmen talk- 
ed at last about really economizing 
somewhere. This was not all, how- 
ever. Congressmen talked, too, about 





the wisdom of all spending as a policy, 
and they began to question the validity 
of the thesis that pump-priming is 
good at any time in a private capi- 
talistic economy. 


This question may be asked now: 
does Congressional defeat of the lend- 
spend proposal mean that the era of 
lavish Federal spending is near an 
end? The answer is conjectural, but 
it most certainly can be said that the 
legislative branch of our government 
has demonstrated a desire to start 
some other kind of era. Despite the 
billions that have been spent under the 
New Deal, the nation remains far from 
prosperity, and the apparent top 
thought today is that recovery may be 
better served if confidence is restored 
in America’s fiscal situation and if 
business is allowed to try moving 
ahead without having to worry about 
climbing Federal deficits and without 
having to bear the resultant burden of 
climbing Federal taxes. 


The era of spending may indeed be 
near an end, therefore. At any rate, 
Congressional action on the lend-spend 
bill was a sign that the end is pretty 
generally desired. If business now as- 
sumes a greater portion of the recov- 
ery load, if private enterprise once 
more becomes enterprising, if capital 
begins investing in itself with its old- 
time vigor, pump-priming will unques- 
tionably be a dead thing. But if these 
things do not happen, how can Federal 
spending be avoided? It will be high- 
ly interesting to watch developments 
along this line in the months ahead. 


q 
Maybe Men Learn 


WENTY-FIVE years ago last week, 
the World war began. At that time, 
prior to the tragic outbreak, the lead- 
ing nations of the earth were spending 
a combined annual total of $2,400,000,- 
000 on arms, At this time, 25 years 
later, the leading nations of the earth 
are spending a combined annual total 
of 20 billion dollars on arms, or almost 
10 times as much as they spent in 1914, 
These figures apply to the arms ex- 
penditures of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia, Italy, Japan and the 
United States. In 1938, the leading 
nations spent 18 billions on arms; in 
1939, they are spending that much 
again, and two billions more. The 
fever mounts; it does not subside; each 
year the race becomes madder. What 
are they racing for? Where are they 
racing to? What shred of sanity can 
be found in what they’re doing? Here 
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it may be well to quote what Britis), 
Prime Minister Chamberlain said las; 
week on the 25th anniversary of th: 
World war’s outbreak: 


If war should come, whatever side 
may claim ultimate victory, nothing is 
more certain than that victor and van- 
quished alike would glean a gruesome 
harvest of human suffering and 
misery. I do believe that this great 
fundamental truth is beginning to get 
down to the minds of rulers and peo- 
ples alike, and it is on that belief that 
I base my hope that we may yet find 
a way of escape from the present 
nightmare and come once again into 
the sunlight of peace. 


Chamberlain’s hope is the hope o/ 
this civilization. Unless it is realized, 
unless the arms race stops, unless th: 
wealth being squandered this way js 
turned into productive channels fo: 
the betterment of humanity instead of 
for the destruction of humanity, thei 
war will follow as surely as nighi 
follows day. 

Maybe men learn, as Chamberlain 
implies. Maybe they learn that the 
building of vast armaments among na- 
tions can nurture only hate among 
nations, and that this sort of hate can 
eventually spend itself only in the 
letting of blood, only at the loss of 
everything that is good and noble in 
life. The prayer of this hour should 
be that men learn, that they have learn- 
ed, and that they will apply their 
lesson by holding fast to sanity, 


q 
Speaking of Invective 


S OUR page 3 story relates, John 

L. Lewis created quite a stir when 
he called Vice President John Nance 
Garner a “labor-baiting, poker-play- 
ing, whisky-drinking, evil old man.” 
As soon as he said it, a lot of people 
recalled similar invective spoken by 
others in times past. A few samples: 


e In Maryland, according to the 
columnist Frank Kent, a_ politician 
once said of his opponent: “He is so 
low that Hercules, using an Archime- 
dean lever, couldn’t raise him to the 
level of total depravity.” 

@ Long, long ago, John Randolph 
of Roanoke, Virginia, said this of a 
foe: “Like a dead mackerel in the 
moonlight, he shines and stinks.” 

e According to the Washington 
News, W. C. Brann, “the iconoclast,” 
said this of somebody who was not 
his friend: “I can but wonder what 
will happen to him when Death stops 
the rattling of his abortive brain and 
the breath leaves his feculent body, 
for he is unfit for Heaven and too 
foul for Hell. They dare not bury him 
in the sea lest he poison the fish, nor 
in the good earth lest he cause a 
pestilence, nor suspend him in outer 
space like Mahomet’s coffin lest the 
circling worlds in drawing away to 
avoid contagion bring on us again the 
noisome chaos of all night. He is a 
white elephant on the hands of the 
Deity.” 

And so ends the lesson in invectiv: 
for this week. 
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Mass transportation means 
sportation 


modern tran 


b crece-y heard a lot about the mod- 
ern wonders of mass production 
— how it brings down the cost of 
things you buy—how it makes possible 
most of the modern comforts we 
enjoy. 


But did you ever stop to think that 
modern mass production would be 
impossible if there were no mass 
transportation to carry the raw mate- 
rials to the factories and carry the 
products forth to every corner of the 
land? 


The only nation-wide mass transpor- 
tation in America is the railroads, 
with their 240,000 miles of super- 


private enterprise, which link the 
nation together with bands of steel. 


Over these super-highways travel 
some 1,760,000 freight cars — rolling 
up an average total of 13,000 miles 
per car each year. 


These cars, linked together in trains 
and pulled by a single power plant, 
do a mass transportation job which no 
other common carrier could begin to 


handle. 


The railroads do this job for an aver- 
age charge of about one cent for haul- 
ing one ton of freight a mile—a ship- 
ping cost far less than the 
average charge made by 


any other carrier providing general 
transportation service. 


Isn’t that what you'd call modern 
transportation—transportation able to 
carry all the products that modern 
factories can produce and modern 
farms can raise, and do it so smoothly 
that most people never give it a 
thought? 


When you look at the record of the 
railroads and the job they are doing, 
you can see why government should 
give all “forms of transportation” 
equal treatment and an equal oppor- 


tunity to earn a living. 


SEE AMERICA 


from coast to coast and 


highways built and maintained by 
border to border, on one 


AFAIR FIELD. eA SEL ee re “GRAND CIRCLE” RAIL TICKET ~ 


- 0R- ne: ap 
Bis GOVERNMENT FAV $90 in coaches—$135 in Pullmans (plus 


‘ ATATION . > <7) : # ‘  ege% $45 for 1 or 2 passengers in a lower berth) 
4 IN TRANSPO: 0) CIATION OF Start from your home town—visit both 
: - - Pacts hts, ee Oe ae the New York and the San Francisco 

‘ en, ee le eee, ne? World's Fairs—and return. Your own 
2 4 choice of routes; stopovers anywhere! 
Get the full facts from your ticket agent ¢ 

about the greatest travel bargatn 
tn history! 
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Francis B. Sayre 


N 1913, an unusual and elaborate 

social event was staged in the 
White House. The event was unusual 
because it was a marriage, few of 
which have ever been held in the 
executive mansion. It was elaborate 
because the bride was President 
Woodrow Wilson’s daughter, Jessie. 

Jessie stole the show. That was 
not only because she was the Pres- 
ident’s daughter and the bride, but 
because the bridegroom was an un- 
assuming, rather obscure young man. 
He had been born in little South 
Bethlehem, Pa., 28 years. before. 
After punching cows in Montana for 
two years, he had earned an A. B. 
degree and a Phi Beta Kappa key at 
Williams College, and had obtained 
his law degree from the tough Har- 
vard Law School. At the time of the 
marriage, he was merely a Demo- 
cratic assistant district attorney in 
New York County. 

But-in the next 26 years, Francis 
Bowes Sayre climbed out of obscurity, 
a climb which last week had brought 
him, at 54, to a new peak in his career. 
Lifting him out of his post as an As- 
sistant Secretary of State, President 
Roosevelt had named him U. S. High 
Commissioner to the Philippines, an 
appointment confirmed almost imme- 
diately by the Senate. 


O politician, Sayre reached high 

office by sheer ability rather 
than by garnering votes. He first 
demonstrated his ability as an edu- 
cator. For three years after his 
marriage, which was soon followed 
by the end of his term as assistant dis- 
trict attorney, he was assistant to the 
president and instructor in govern- 
ment at Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass. In 1919, after he had 
headed a mission to bring Y. M. C. A. 
activities to the Italian army during 
the World war, he returned to Har- 
yard Law School as an assistant pro- 
fessor. He was boosted to a full pro- 
fessorship in 1924, then made head of 
the school’s Institute of Criminal Law 
in 1929. So outstanding was his work 
in this field, that he was appointed 
State Commissioner of Correction in 
Massachusetts in 1932-33. 

What chiefly brought Sayre to the 
attention of .government officials, 
however, was his work for the King- 
dom of Siam,+ work begun in 1923 and 
ended in 1930. Though Siam, a long 
finger of which extends down the 
Malay Peninsula, was the only en- 
tirely free nation in southeast Asia, it 
was subject to the principle of extra- 
territoriality. This meant that numer- 
ous other nations were granted special 
commercial and political privileges. 
To abolish extraterritoriality in Siam, 

t In June, the name of Siam was officially changed 


to Thai, which means ‘‘free.’’ Henceforth, it will 
be so recognized by the U. S. State Department. 





International 


Sayre Stands on a Federal Springboard 


King Rama VI brought in Sayre and 
established him as chief legal adviser. 

Sayre accomplished the job in 1925 
and 1926. In those two years, he 
negotiated new commercial and polit- 
ical treaties with nine Western 
European nations, including Great 
Britain and France, abolishing extra- 
territoriality. The grateful Siamese 
government decorated him _ three 
times, made him an Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
and jurist consultant to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. In addition, he 
was appointed to represent Siam at 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
the Hague from 1925 to 1934. 


EANWHILE, like his father-in- 

law, Sayre had become an inter- 
nationalist. What worried him par- 
ticularly was the growth of economic 
nationalism—the building up of inter- 
national trade barriers. In criticizing 
it, he has never pulled his punches. 
He once said: 

Existence throughout the world of an 
intense economic nationalism is per- 
haps the most outstanding fact of 
present-day life ... The simultaneous 
efforts of every nation to reduce pur- 
chases of foreign goods within its 
territory and at the same time to in- 
crease its sales in foreign territory 
bear witness to the utter folly of 
nations trying to live apart from each 
other. Yet the movement of economic 
nationalism has now gained such 
world-wide force as to sweep into its 
rushing currents practically the whole 
of the economic life of the world. 
Sayre’s experience in practical 

i\reaty-making, plus his desire to abol- 
ish international trade barriers, made 
him valuable to the New Deal. With 
other “brain trusters,” he was 
brought into the Administration in 
1933 as an Assistant Secretary of 
State. The next year, Sayre found 
his special niche: he was put in 
charge of the State department’s re- 


of the most successful the New Dea! 
has undertaken—Sayre has been in 





strumental, Though Secretary of State 


Cordell Hull has been the driving 
force behind them, Sayre has supe: 
vised the actual work on the 21 trad 
agreements completed to date. 


N Washington, Sayre is not note: 

as a gadabout; his night life ji 
confined largely to small informa 
gatherings at his unostentatious hon 
One reason for his absence from gals 
gatherings is that he is thoroughly rx 
ligious. A member of the Internationa! 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., an Epis 
copalian interested in Buchmanism 
he once wrote: “Turn to Christ w: 
must if we are to save our Civiliza 
tion.” In addition, his writing inte: 
feres with Sayre’s social activities 
He is a frequent contributor to period 
icals, ranging from The Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly to Good Housekeep 
ing, and has published several books 
the last of which, The. Way Forward, 
a study of the U. S. trade agreements 
program, was put on the market las! 
week. When he has time for recrea 
tion, Sayre likes to travel. Among 
other places, he has tramped around 
in Labrador and Alaska. 

Jessie Wilson Sayre died in 1933, 
leaving three children—two boys and 
a girl. In 1937, Sayre married Eliz 
abeth Evans Graves, the mother ol! 
two young boys by a former marriage 
When Sayre leaves for Manila, Mrs. 
Sayre and her two boys will accom 
pany him, while his children—one a 
theological student—will finish thei: 
college courses in the United. States 


INCE 1934, Sayre has been head 

of the Interdepartmental Com 
mittee on the Philippines. As a re 
sult, he is equipped as well as any 
man in the Administration for the job 
of Philippine High Commissioner. T: 
him, the job will mean several impor 
tant things. For one thing, it will mean 
that his salary will be doubled—fron 
$9,000 to $18,000 a year. For another, 
it may mean a springboard to even 
higher governmental office. After sim 
ilar service in the Philippines, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft became President 
Henry L. Stimson Secretary of State, 
Frank Murphy U. S. Attorney Genera! 
and Paul McNutt, whom Sayre suc 
ceeds, Federal Security Administra 
tor. 

But most important, it will mean 
that Sayre will be in a position to 
make vital recommendations. Unde! 
present law, full Philippine indepen 
dence is scheduled to begin in 1946 
Today, Philippine leaders, faced with 
Japan’s march of empire, are divided 
over whether it would be safe fo! 
them to lose U. S. protection at that 
time. And U. S. officials are wonder 
ing whether abandonment of the 7,091 
islands would not make protection of 
U, S. interests in the Far East even 
more precarious than it already is 
Accordingly, on Sayre’s reports, fu 
ture U. S. policy toward the Philip- 
pines will largely depend. 
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ciprocal trade agreement program, 
the program to liberalize world trade. 
In the success of that endeavor—oie 
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IT TOOK 5 CENTURIES TO PRODUCE THESE ART TREASURES 


17 


THEIR OWNERS PAID $12,000,000 FOR THEM 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


is honorary chairman of this art pro- 
gram. Its national sponsors include 23 


university presidents, 21 museum offi- 
cials, and dozens of other educators 
and art authorities. 





Here is the complete list of masterpieces 
now offered to PATHFINDER readers at 
astoundingly low cost: 


AMERICAN PAINTING 


Homer Bahama Tornado 
Eakins Lady With a Setter 
Cassatt Mother and Child 
Benton Lassoing Horses 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

Da Vinci Mona Lisa 
Titian canal Duke of Ferrara 
Michelangelo Creation of Adam 
Raphael Madonna Tempi 


RENAISSANCE IN NORTHERN EUROPE 
Breughel Peasant Wedding 
Holbein ro Anne of Cleves 
Durer View of Trent 


Massays Banker and His Wife 
BAROQUE PAINTING 

El Greco View of Toledo 
Caravaggio The Lute Player 
Lorrain The Ford 
Velasquez Infanta Margarita in Red 


PAINTING IN THE NETHERLANDS 
Vermeer Young Woman With a Water Jug 
Hals The Bohemian Girl 


Rembrandt The Noble Slav 
Rubens Fox and Wolf Hunt 
ENGLISH PAINTING 

Turner Grand Canal, Venice 
Bonington Sea Coast 


Gainsborough... Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott 


Reynolds Colonel George Coussmaker 
FRENCH ROCOCO 
Boucher Mme. De Pompadour 
Greuze Broken Eggs 
Fragonard Girl With a Marmot 
Watteau Le Mezzetin 
CLASSICISM AND ROMANTICISM 
David Mile. Charlotte du Val D’Ognes 
Delacroix Hamlet and Horatio 
Corot A Wheelwright’s Yard at 
the Side of the Seine 
Millet Autumn 
REALISM AND IMPRESSIONISM 
Courbet After the Hunt 
Daumier . Third Class Carriage 
Monet...... The Seine Near Argenteuil 
Degas : Two Dancers 
POST-IMPRESSIONISM 
OS ere By the Seashore 
Cezanne The Blue Vase 
Van Gogh The Draw Bridge 
Gauguin : Tahitian Women 
20TH CENTURY EUROPEAN 
Matisse Odalisque 
Picasso Motherhood 
Derain The Blue Oak 


Franz Marc The Blue Horses 
20TH CENTURY AMERICAN 


Curry Line Storm 
Wood Arbor Day 
Kent Winter Scene 
Corbino Flood Detail 





Daumier 


Third Class Carriage 


Now — PATHFINDER Readers May Own Them in Beautiful 
Full-Color Reproduction for as Little as 12/2 Cents Apiece 


Never before has it been possible to see 
many of these wonderful paintings outside 
of museums and private collections in the 
full beauty of their original colors. Those 
that could be bought in reproduction cost 
anywhere from $2 to $50 apiece. Not until 
the National Committee for Art Apprecia- 
tion was organized had all these masterpieces 
of the world’s art, selected by artists, art 
teachers and museum curators, been brought 
within the reach of every pocketbook. 


And now, for a limited time, by a special 
arrangement with the National Committee 
made by the publishers of PATHFINDER, 
YOU may own as many of them as you like 
for a few cents apiece. 


All of them are lithographed by a special 
six-color process on a luxurious art paper, 
and measure approximately 11 x 14 inches 
(depending upon the proportions of the orig- 
inal). They may be ordered unmounted in 
single print orders for 30 cents each; or in 


These offers are for a limited time only and are available only to PATHFINDER readers. 


—_——n FILL IN THE COUPON NOW — MAIL IT TODAY «=]<<{<{<<«<(<=8:- 
PATHFINDER, Famous PaIntTInGs DEPARTMENT 


2414 Douglas Street, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ 


, for which please send me the pictures I have indicated below in 
accordance with the terms of your special offer. 


(Fill in titles in space provided. If more than four pictures are desired, attach this 
coupon to your list, or check pictures desired on the list in the adjoining column.) 


T] 30c 


(REGULAR EDITION ) 
4 


FOR 


LJ 
$1 


| 50c 
— DE LUXE EDITION) 


[] Entire set of 48 reproductions including les 

sons in art appreciation, free de luxe portfolio 
and How to Look at Pictures by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon $6.00 


Please send my order postpaid to the address below: 


“... makes it possible for great num- 
bers of people to own and study re- 


productions of the masterpieces on 
, 


exhibit in the galleries and museums.” 


—J. W. STUDEBAKER 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 





the de luxe edition, mounted, ready to frame, 
for 50 cents each. Select the pictures you 
want from the list in the adjoining column, 
fill in the coupon below, and mail to the 
PATHFINDER office. 


The entire group of 48 pictures, spanning 
the whole era of modern painting may be 
bought for 12% cents apiece. These prints 
are identical with those offered singly at 30 
cents each, but the economies of handling 
and shipping unbroken sets make it possible 
to give them to PATHFINDER readers 


for $6.00 a set. 










FREE 


with each complete set of 48 pictures: 


12 LESSONS IN ART APPRECIATION, in- 
cluding biographical sketches of all 48 art- 
ists represented in the picture collection, 
criticism of their work, and black and white 
reproductions of many additional pictures 
by each artist. 


A BEAUTIFUL PORTFOLIO made especially 
for preservation of the pictures in this col- 
lection, and 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES, a brand 
new book by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
written specially for the National Com- 
mittee for Art Appreciation, Ltd. This book 
by the famous author of The Outline of 
History, and The Arts cannot be bought in 
bookstores. It can be secured only as part 
of the Art Appreciation Course sponsored 
here jointly by PATHFINDER and the 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR ART APPRECIA- 
TION, Lrp. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 

Miracles for Sale (M-G-M): Flor- 
ence Rice, daughter of Grantland 
(“Sportlights”) Rice, is blonder and 
prettier than ever in this semi-occult 
mystery. Her acting ability has not 
similarly advanced. Robert Young is 
an ex-magician who makes up stunts 
and apparatus for his fellow trick- 
sters. As an avocation, he exposes fake 
spiritualists, When two of these gen- 
tlemen are discovered identically 
murdered, it’s up to Young to solve the 
mystery. A constant parade of magic 
tricks and gadgets keeps anyone from 
taking the eerie goings-on too serious- 
ly. Two excellent actors, Henry Hull 
and Frank Craven, are virtually 
wasted, yet in its own hit-or-miss 
fashion, this little piece passes as 
light summer fare. 

The Spellbinder (RKO): Lee Tracy, 
talking as fast as ever, appears in 
this court room melodrama as a spec- 
tacular criminal lawyer, His ability 
makes the somewhat confusing story 
seem better than it is. The puzzle 
arises when Tracy prevents his client 
(Patric Knowles) from committing 
suicide, then kills him himself. 


* ® 





This Man Is News (Paramount): 
Excitement and comedy keep this 
English-made murder tale moving at 
a fast pace. Though it may be an- 
noying to British reporters, depicted 
in the same phony manner that Amer- 
ican ones invariably are, there is 
something happily amusing about the 
journalist played by Barry K. Barnes. 
It’s tiresome to say so, but the film has 
a “Thin Man” angle—Valerie Hobson 
is the wise and witty wife. 

a de 

Dead Men Tell No Tales (Alliance 
Pictures): Crime seems to be the 
chief story ingredient of British sum- 
mertime films, for here’s another, Un- 
fortunately, a careless plot and dia- 
logue vitiate the fine performance of 
Emlyn Williams, who was the mine 
union chief in “The Citadel.” Start- 
ing with the cold-blooded killing of 
a school teacher who wins a lottery, 
the piece offers murders aplenty, but 
they’re only haphazardly solved. 

* * * 


Frontier Marshal (20th Century- 
Fox): And still the westerns come. 
Though it was unheralded by the 
special trains, caravans of stars and 
general hell-raising that launched its 
more ambitious predecessors, this 
one is every bit as good. Telling the 
life story of Wyatt Earp, that frontier 
hero who cleaned up the town of 
Tombstone, Arizona, the picture is 
fairly accurate historically, temperate 
melodramatically and altogether en- 
tertaining. The lanky Virginian, Ran- 
dolph Scott, does a good job as the 
indomitable Earp, and Binnie Barnes, 
as a gritty-voiced dance hall hostess, 
once more proves that she’s an actress 







































Binnie Barnes Once More Proves Herself 


the screen couldn’t afford to do with- 
out. Cesar Romero, as “Doc” Halli- 
day, a t. b. victim and a killer, is 
loved by both Binnie and Nancy Kelly. 


John Carradine is the bad man. 
_ Oo? or 


Flickers 


@ Two studios are racing each 
other to complete screen biographies 
of the same man, the late Father 
Francis Duffy, a New York soldier- 
priest. Warners’ version, starring 
Pat O’Brien, will be called “The Fight- 
ing Sixty-Ninth.” Twentieth Century- 
Fox wants to borrow Spencer Tracy 
for the lead in “Father Duffy.” 


q The plight of WPA workers and 
persons on relief will get movie treat- 
ment for the first time in “Tomor- 
row Never Comes,” a proposed M-G-M 
film. Story will concern two boys 
who have to go on relief, but event- 
ually find their own jobs. 


q At 10, Shirley Temple has made 
21 motion pictures and attained the 
greatest box-office success of Holly- 
wood history, yet even her boss, Dar- 
ryl Zanuck, now admits her career is 
at a crisis. She’s bigger, prettier and 
a better actress, he says, but unless 
she gets better stories, her fans will 
lose interest. First attempt in this 
direction will be “The Bluebird,” the 
Maeterlinck fantasy. 


q A year ago, a Federal court ruled 
that all the profits ($587,604) on 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s picture, “Let- 
ty Lynton,” should be given to Mrs. 
Margaret Ayer Barnes and Edward 
Sheldon, authors of a play, “Dishon- 
ored Lady,” from which the film was 
plagiarized, M-G-M appealed the ac- 
counting, Last week, in an unprece- 
dented opinion, Judge Learned Hand 
of the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 
New York City slashed the authors’ 
share from all to one-fifth of the 
profits, The film company, he said, 
had proven that the picture’s chief 
box-office attraction lay, not in its 
story, but in its stars, Joan Crawford 
and Robert Montgomery, and the pres- 
tige of M-G-M. 
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ON THE AIR 
Fly for McNinch 


The radio industry has never liked 
Chairman Frank R. McNinch of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
since he was appointed two years ago 
as an admitted “trouble-shooter.”’ 
From the first, broadcasters suspected 
that his guns were aimed in the direc- 
tion of government censorship, No 
amount of denial could change their 
minds, and bickering within and with- 
out the Commission marked his term. 

Last week, radio men were nearly 
rid of their favorite whipping boy. 
Pleading ill health and intimating that 
life on the Commission had been no 
fun for him either, McNinch had ten- 
dered his resignation, to be effective 
September 1. It remained to be seen 
whether the broadcasters would like 
his succssor any better, for President 
Roosevelt immediately appointed 
James Lawrence Fly, a six-foot-plus, 
drawling Texan with a record of op- 
posing public utilities. Fly was not 
named chairman, but it was expected 
that his fellow commissioners would 
elect him when he takes office. 

Fly entered the government in 1929 
as special assistant to the attorney- 
general in the anti-trust division. In 
1934, he became general solicitor for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority; in 
1937, general counsel, It was Fly who 
successfully defended the TVA’s con- 
stitutionality in two Supreme Court 
eases. Lately, he has been “on loan” 
to the Bonneville Power Authority. At 
41, he is known as one of the Admin- 
istration’s smartest young men. 

Although he has reached success as 
a lawyer, Fly started out as a naval 
officer. After graduation from high 
school in his home town, Dallas, Texas, 
he went to the U. S. Naval Academy 
and was graduated in 1920. He was in 
the service only three years, then re- 
signed to marry Mildred Jones, of San 
Rafael, Calif., and enter Harvard Law 
School. Admitted to the bar in 1926, 
he engaged in private practice in New 
York City until 1929, With his wife and 
two children, he has lived in Knoxville, 
Tenn., since joining TVA, 

BENE i 


Airwaves Briefs 


gq In New York, Sherman C. Ams- 
den hit on the idea of a doctors’ and 
surgeons’ paging service by radio. 
Away from their offices, physicians 
would get calls through miniature re- 
ceiving sets hung on cords around their 
necks. The idea has been temporarily 
dashed, though, by the FCC’s refusal 
to let Amsden build his special emer- 
gency radio station. The FCC thought 
the plan lacked “public benefit.” 









@ Star of a projected London tele- 
vision program is Daphnia, a water 
flea. In a close-up, she will appear as 
large as a movie star, advance notices 
promise, As she jumps across a drop 
of water, her shining eyes and beating 
heart will be clearly visible. 
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This Book May Save Your Life! 


Every home should have a copy of this valuable 900-page illustrated book—for quick, ready 
use before the doctor comes! It lists the symptoms and treatment of all common diseases 
in simple, easily-understood, easy-to-apply language. It contains significant information 
and practical advice on feminine hygiene and personal matters. Every section is written by 
an eminent specialist. Fully illustrated in detail. Originally selling for $7.50, a limited 
number of copies are still available at the unusually low price of only $2.98! 


Fi, The MODERN HOME MEDICAL ADVISER 
By Morris Fishbein, M. D. | 


} 
i 
Dr. Fishbein is the former 
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ie head of the American Medical ’ 
Association, and the present t 
editor of the Association's t 
monthly Journal. The wealth i 
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Arthritis Care of the Teeth of modern and practical advice 
The Blood and its The Common Cold which he has gathered here in 
Diseases Diabetes this single great 900-page vol- 
Blood Pressure Diet ume is the work of some of 
Care of Mother before Digestion and Digestive the most outstanding American 
and after Childbirth Diseases specialists. If you have ever had 














the helpless, hopeless feeling 
of not knowing what to do in 
an emergency—if you fear that 
you or your loved ones suffer 
from either real or imaginary 
ills—this book is one you will 
always want at arm’s reach. Here 
is knowledge which you, as the 
head of a family, should have! 


SEND NOMONEY | 


Don’t take chances. You 
know you will need this book 
sooner or later. Make this valu- 
able, vital information yours 
now! Merely mail the coupon - 
—without money—and The 
Modern Home Medical Adviser 
will be sent to you immediately. 
Pay postman only $2.98, plus 
few cents postage, when he 
brings this book (in its PLAIN 
container) to your door. If, 
after reading it, and actually 
using it for 7 days, you do not 
agree that it is a necessity in 
every home, return it and we 
will refund your $2.98 at once. 
Mail the coupon now! 





Care and Feeding of the Diseases of the Heart 

Child and Circulation 

Cancer 

Disorders of Menstruation 

Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 

The Foot 

Infectious Diseases of Childhood 

The Kidney, its Diseases and 
Disturbances 

Nervous and Mental Disorders 

Pneumonia 

Prevention and Treatment of In- 
fectious Diseases 

Rheumatism and Gout 

Rhythm of Menstruation 

and the Safe Period for the 

Prevention of Conception 

Sex Hygiene 

Sex in Middle and 
Advanced Life 

The Skin 

Tuberculosis 

Venereal Diseases 
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PRICELESS ADVICE 


by 24 famous physicians 






William W. Duke, M.D. R. Tait McKenzie, M.D. 








Kansas City, Mo. Prof. of Physical Ed., eR ee OE RN OT RS MS eB 
Morris Fishbein, M.D. Univ. of Penna l 

Editor, Journal of Ameri- Milton M. Portis, M.D. PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 

can Medical Association Formerly Clinical Prof. of 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Newell C. Gilbert. M.D Med., Loyola Univ. 

Assoc. Prof. of Medicine, Sidney A. Portis, M.D. . Please send me (in a PLAIN container) the Modern 

Northwestern University Clinical Prof. of Med., Home Medical Adviser. I will pay postman $2.98 plus 

P Loyola Univ. few cents postage, on delivery. If I am not satisfied with 

Jacob P, Greenhill, M.D. George K. Pratt, M.D this book in every way after reading and using it for 7 

Assoc. Prof. of Gynecol- g o STG, BL. days, I may return it to you and get my $2.98 back. 
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ogy, Loyola Univ. - 
y y mittee for Mental Hygiene, 



























Philip S. Hench, M.D. N. Y. C. Name 
Mayo Clinic Thurman B. Rice, M.D. 
Raphael Isaacs, M.D. Assoc. Prof. of Bacteriol- Address eeeeees 
Assoc. Prof. Internal Med., ogy, Univ. of Indiana : 
U. of Michigan Arthur W. Stillians, M.D. City aia State sovoliiiaiiia 
Philip C. Jeans, M.D. Prof. of Dermatology, j : ; : 
Prof, of roane lowa Northwestern Univ. fe ing — nn pe Bs Y it bey Ss ’ — 









State Univ. - «+» and many others! 















Same refund guarantee applies, of course. [ 















































































NAMES 


Weighing only about 125 pounds, but 
in the best of health because “I just 
don’t eat too much,” HENRY FORD 
last week celebrated his 76th birthday 
quietly in Dearborn, Mich. Voicing 
his customary optimism, the noted 
auto manufacturer told interviewers 
(1) that the future promises “better 
times than we have ever experienced” 
and (2) that he is a firm believer in 
reincarnation. 


* . . 





Official executioner for six eastern 
states, ROBERT G. ELLIOTT was pre- 
vented by illness from pulling the 
switch at the electrocution of two 
Massachusetts slayers. An unnamed, 
unemployed electrician who applied 
for the job, which pays $150 for each 
execution, substituted for him. 


Writing a “confession” in her syndi- 
cated newspaper column, MRS. ELEA- 
NOR ROOSEVELT, wife of the Presi- 
dent, revealed that she had been stop- 
ped and reprimanded by a Connecticut 
highway patrol officer. Though she 
said she was “firmly convinced I had 
never gone over 45,” the First Lady ad- 
mitted she “had been talking and ap- 
parently not watching my _ speed- 
ometer.” She was therefore “most 
humble,” she wrote, when the officer 
“told me quite as firmly that I was 
going 60.” It would have given her 
sons, several times charged with traf- 
fic violations, “great satisfaction” if 
she had been arrested on the speeding 
count, Mrs. Roosevelt said. 


*. * - 


Because “the Mediterranean belongs 
to everyone,” police of Cannes, 
France, told the Duke and Duch- 
ess of WINDSOR that they could 
not prevent a tourist agency from ad- 
vertising special $1.50 boating excur- 
sions “to see the Windsors bathe.” 
The Duke therefore had a canvas bar- 
rier erected to shield his private 
swimming pool from the gaze of sight- 
seers using field glasses. 

In her best prose style, author GER- 
TRUDE STEIN wrote in the literary 
quarterly of the University of Okla- 
homa: “Any book that is printed is a 
book... So many books have been im- 
portant to me, it is like the man who 
said about automobiles when someone 
asked him is that make a good one, all 
automobiles are good, some might go 
better than others but they all go, that 
is the way books are to me.” 

Observing his 70th . birthday, 
BOOTH TARKINGTON told _ inter- 
viewers he wished he had been a 
painter. Of his most famous literary 
creation, the author said: “Penrod 
would be about 40 years old today... 
a typical businessman his hair 
thinning . . . conservative .. .” 


. *. * 


“ The ranks of bachelor Congressmen 


were thinned by one when Represen- 








Harris & Ewing 
Mrs. Ryan: Bachelor Ranks Were Thinned 


tative ELMER J. RYAN, Minnesota 
Democrat, and Miss MARJORIE ANNE 
FULLER of Thief River Falls, Minn., 
and the capital, were married in Wal- 
ter Reed Chapel, Washington, D. C. 
The bride, an attractive brunette, was 
attended by her sister, while Repre- 
sentative MELVIN J. MAAS, Minnesota 
Republican, was best man. 

Confronted in his home by an 18- 
year-old youth armed with an antique 
pistol from the actor’s own collection, 
CLARK GABLE overpowered the in- 
truder in his best screen tradition 
and turned him over to the police. 
Said Gable: “He’s only a boy who got 
off on the wrong foot. . .” 


Married in 1937 and separated, re- 
conciled and re-separated since that 
time, JACKIE COOGAN and BETTY 
GRABLE seemed finally headed for 
the divorce court. The former child 
film star announced he would not con- 
test a suit for divorce filed by his 
actress-wife, although “I still love 
Betty.” In her complaint, Betty 
charged Coogan with cruelty. 


International 
Coogan: His Wife Complained of Cruelty 


PATHFINDER 


FROM the RECORD 


The legislative mind at work and «a 
play, as excerpted indiscriminately from 
recent issues of the Congressional Recor( 

- The Senate 

Mr. REED (Rep., Kans.). I may sa; 
the Senator from Nevada that I am not 
lawyer... I have led a fairly respecta! 
life up to this time. [Laughter.]} 

* . 








Mr. WHEELER (Dem., Mont.). Iam : 
trying to put words into the Senato: 
mouth. 

Mr. MINTON (Dem., Ind.). The Se: 
tor certainly did. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator’s mou 
is big enough so that I can do it, [Laug 
ter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Se: 
tor from Montana will suspend. 1! 
Chair wishes to admonish the occupan 
of the galleries that they are here 
guests of the Senate and that the rules © 
the Senate do not permit any expressio: 
of approval or disapproval. The Senat 
from Montana may continue. 

Mr. MINTON. I am willing to let t! 
Senator’s statement stand in the Record . 

Mr. WHEELER. I will take the rema: 
out of the Record. 

Mr. MINTON. No; leave it in. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am perfectly willin 
to leave it in... 
Mr. McCARRAN (Dem., Nev.). I m 
say I would not care if all the reports in 
Christendom made that statement. Fact 
are facts, and when a Senator goes on the 
ground and makes a personal investiga- 
tion, under the obligation that is impose: 
upon a Senator, and comes back and makes 
a report, no other report in the world 

should contradict that finding. 


o * * 


Mr. BARKLEY (Dem., Ky.). Mr. Presi 
dent, I regret that there has been any heat 
I realize that I become earnest. M 
earnestness and zeal somtimes are mi 
taken for heat. We all know that even 
before the days of electricity, and befo: 
the days of the sulfur match, frictio 
created heat, and sometimes a flame. It 
may be that friction in debate sometim« 
creates heat; but I have no heat towa: 
the Senator from New Hampshire, neith« 
am I frozen toward him. 

Mr, TOBEY (Rep., N. H.). Nor froze 
to him, either; are you? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Nor frozen to him 
no, indeed; but I appreciate the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the Senator fron 
New Hampshire, even if it generates heat 
in him. 

Mr. TAFT (Rep., Ohio). It is said th 
is a new day; that we have come to 
point where we are really in a new world 
I do not believe it. 

Mr. BARKLEY (Dem., Ky.). May I i: 
quire what long-winded speeches are i: 
contemplation on the part of Members « 
the Senate? [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED (Rep., Kans.). Does that 
include the floor leader, Mr. President 
[Laughter.] ... 

Mr. BARKLEY, Yes; I am willing t 
include myself... 


Mr. ASHURST (Dem., Ariz.). When « 
Senator undertakes to initiate legislatio: 
he is like a man on roller skates; he gocs 
partly where he wishes to go, and part!) 
where the skates take him. 
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Is Your Name Here? 


ELOW are the names of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff has, over a period of years, 
B completed manuscript histories of each of these families. If your surname is listed, you should have your manuscript. 
We believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction for yourself and your kinsmen. 


Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and 
HISTORICAL study of the family from earliest 
times. It records the origin and growth of the 
family in Europe; its place among the gentry 
there; its part in the early settlement and subse- 
quent history of America, including service in the 
Revolutionary War; and its achievements and 
leading representatives in this country. The 
derivation and meaning of the name are traced; 
recurrent family traits are brought out; and genealogical data are set 
forth. A valuable bibliography is included, as well as the authoritative 
description of a family coat of arms. 

Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled 
from the most authentic sources. Reproduced on fine paper and 
bound in a handsome black cover stamped in silver ink, it is suitably 
designed for filing among your family records or other documents. 

With each order we will send The Romance of Coats of Arms, an 
illustrated, informative publication prepared by the Bureau, If your 
order arrives promptly we will also include, at no extra cost, our spe- 
cially designed Ancestry Chart (regularly 35 cents each). It measures 
17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in which to record the names of 
your ancestors in all lines for eight generations. 





Wirt Jentevordon 
awki(e jorda. 
Hawk (e)s Joy 
Hawking Joyce 
Hawley Judd 
Hawthorne Judson 
Hayden Jultan-Julien 
Hay (e)s-Hay 
Hayman eer 
Haynes Kane-Kain(e) 
Hayward Kavanag’ 
Haz(s)ard Kay(e) 
ead earney 
Heal(e)y eating 
Hearn(ey Keel(e)y 
eath Keen(e) 
Heaton Kean(e) 
Hedge(s) Ketth 
oo Keller-Keljar 
Henderson Kellle)y 
Hendrick (se) Kellogg 
Hendrix elsey 
Henning Kelso 
Henry Kempe) 
Herbert Kem 
Herman Kendall 
Herndon Kendrick 
Herrick Kennedy 
Her(r)ing Kennie)y 
poh Kent 
Hess Kenyon 
Hewitt- “Hewett Kern(s) 
Heymai Kerr 
Hibbard Ketcham 
Hickey Ketchum 
Hickman Key (e)s 
Hicks Key (e) 
Higgins Keyser 
Hillard Kidd 
Hitman Kilpatrick 
Hill(s) Kimball) 
Hilton Kineaid 
Hin(e) 


nly King 
Hineio ind (a) Kingsbury 





THESE FAMILY HISTORIES ONLY $2.00 EACH 


Madison Nesbit-Nisbet Ramsey Simprow Tyler, 
Magee Neville Ramsay Sinclair r son-Tisoe 
Maguire Newoomb Rand Ringleton ‘ a hilt 
Mahon Newell Randall Skinner ederwesd 
Malene(y) a Randolph Slack Upenn 
anp ¥ a4 Rankin Slater , 
Manning Nicholas Ransom Sloan(e) Velontine 
Markham Nichol(i)s 1 
Ranson Slocum Vance 
Mark (s) Nicholson 4 " . yk 
arsh Nickerson Rawiin(g)s Sma Van Dy e 
Marshall Niles Ray-Rae Smaltiey Van Horn(e) 
Martin Nixon Raymond mart Vaugh(a)a 
Marvin Noble Red (d) ing Smith Vane 
Mason Noel- Nowell Redmon(4) Snead-Sneed Voss-Vos(e) 
enmeg- MassieNolan Redman Snell Waddell 
Masters Norman Reed-Read Snodgrass Wade 
Masterson Norris Rees(e)-Reec®é Snow Wadsworth 
Mather North Reeve(s) Snyder-Snider Wag (e) ner 
Mat(t)hews Norton Reid Sommers) Wag (g) one 
Mat(t)son Norwood Reynolds Somers Waitie) 
Maxwell Noyes Rhodes Spangler Wakenteld 
May Nugent Rhoad (e) Spark (x) Waldron 
Mayer Nye Rice Spa(u)iding Walker 
Maynard Oakley Rich Spear (r)-Speer Wall , 
Mayo O'Brien Richard Spence Wallace-Wallis 
McAdam(s) O'Connor Richards Spencer W aller 
McAllister Odell Richardson Spicer Walsh 
MeCabe Ogden - Riehmond Sprague Walter (s) 
MeCall Oliver Ricker-Riker Springer Walton 
MecCart(h)y Otlmste(a)d Riddle-Riddell Squire(s) Ward 
McClain Oo Netlil Rider Staat(s) Ware 
McClellan (d) O Neal Ridg te) way stacy Warner 
McClintock Orr Riges Rtafford Warren 
McClure Osborn (e) Riley Stanford Washburn (ep 
McCollum Osgood Ring Stanley Washington 
MeCallum Otis Ripley Stanton Waterman 
McCormick Overton Ri(tyehie Staples Watkins 
» MeCormackOwen(s) Riit)chey Stapleton Watson 
MeCoy Pace Ritter-Rutter Star(r) Watitoers 
MvCue Page- Paice Rivers Stark (e) Watti«) 
McCullough Pain(e) Roach-Roche Starkey Weaver 
McCune Painter Robbin(s) Staufter Webb 
MoeCurdy Palmer Robin(s) Stearn (s) Webi(b)er 
MeDaniel(s) ar (r)is Roberts Stebbins Webster 
McDonough ar (r) ists Robertson Steelie) Werki(e)s 
McDowell Parker Robinson Steen Weir 
MeEtroy Parkinsoo Rock (e) Sterling Weich-Weleh 
McGee Park(s) Rockwell stevens Weller 
McG (e) hee Parke(s) Rodgers Stephens Wellman 
McGill-Magill Parry Hoe Stevenson Weils 
MeGinnis Parsons Rogers Stephenson Wendeli!) 
McGowan Partridge Rollins Stewart Wentworth 
MeGuire « Pate Root Stiles-Styles West 
McHugh Pat(t)erson Rose Stilwell Westbrook 
MelIntosh Pat(t)on Ross Stinson Wea(t)cott 
Mcintyre Patten Rouse) Rlockton Weston 
Meintiré Patrick Rowan Btoddard Whaliley 
McKee Paul Rowe Stokes Wharton 
MeKinley Payne Rowell Rtone Wheaton 
McKinney Peacock Rowland Btor(e)y Wheeler 
McKenn(e)yPeakie)-Peek Rowley Storm Wihjeldon 
McLaughiin Pearce-Pearse Rush Stout Whipple 
MeLelian Pearson Russ Stover Whitaker 
MeMillen Pease Russel (!) Rtowell Whitcomb 
MeNeil(l) Peck Rust Strattoa White 
MeNutt Pendleton Rutherford Street Whitehead 
pane. Penp Rutledge Rtreeter Whitfeld 
Melien-Mellop Pennington Ryan Strickland Whiting 
Melvin Pep( Ryder Atrong Whitlock 
Merc(ijer Perkins Sadler Stroud Whitman 
Meredith Perrinie) Rage Stuart Whitney 
Merril Perry St. John Stubbs Whittaker 
Merritt Person(s) Rale(*)-Sa) les” Stump(e) Whit (te) more 
Metcalf(e) Peters Salisbury Bturgie-Sturges wiggin(s) 
Meyer(s) Peterson . Sam (p)son Sullivan Wilbur-W lber 
Michael Petersen Sanborn Summer (s) Wilde) 
Miehei(i) Pet (tjit Banderson Rumner Wilder 
Middleton Petty Sanford Sutherland Wiley 
Milee-Myles Phelps Sargent Sutton Wilkie)s 
Millard Phillips Sa(u)ndert Swain-Sway Ne witkini«) 
Miller Pickering Savage Sween(e)y Wilkinson 
Milligan Picket (t) Sawyer Sweet Willard 
& Pierce-Peirce Sayer(s)-Sayre Swift Wi(heot 
Miner-Minor Ptersop Schaef (Ner Sylvester Willett («) 
Mitchel (1) Pike Schal (fer eft Willke)y 
Noffat it) Piper Feonen(e)k Taggart Williams 
Monroe Pit(t)man Schneider Talbotit) Willtamson 
Montague Pitt(s) Se(h)ofield Tallie)y Willis 
Montgomery Piatt Schultz ral(i)man Willoughby 
Moody Phim (m)er Schumacher Tanner Wills 
Moonie) Poe Beott Tate-Talt Wilson 
Mooney Polk Seaman Taylor Win(d)sor 
Mo(o)re Pollard Sears league Wing 
Mo(o)rebouse Pollock Beel(e)y Teller Winn (e) 
Moran Selby Temple Winslo 
Morey Sellers Templeton Winston 
Me Bewell-Sewall Terrell | errill eer 
Morley Sexton-Saxtop Terry Wise 
Morrill Seymour Thait)cher Wiseman 
Morris Shal (fer Thayer Withers 
Morrison Shannon Thomas Witt 
Morrow &harpie) Thom(s) Wolcott 
Morse shaw Fhom(p)son wolt(e)-Wolf 
Morton Shea-Shay Thorn (e) Woodbury 
Mos(e)ley She (a)rer Thornton Woodruff 
Moss (e) Bhtidon Thorp (e) Wood*) 
Mott Shelton Thurston Woodward 
Moulton Bhep(pjard Tiffany Woodwort!s 
Moyer Bhepherd Tillman Wool(ey 
Mulligan Sheridan ‘Titus Worden 
Munro(e) Pritit)charad Sherman Toad Wort! 
Munson Pritchett Sherwood Tomlinson we rthingto® 
Murdock Proctor-ProcterBhield (s) Tom(p)kins wr: . 
Murphy Pryor-Prior Bhipley “Tower (s) w ren(nd 
Murray Pugh Shirley Towne woeiaht 
Myer(s) Purcell-Pursel! Shoemaker ‘Townsend we ie 
Nagel- Nagle Purdy Shore(s) Tracie)y pyatt 
Nance Putnam Short Travis Wyte 
Nash Pyle Shultz Travers) Wyman 
Naylor _ Quackenbush sillis) ‘Tripp Wynne) 
Neal (e)-Neli()) Quick Simim)onds Trowbridge Yates — 
Needham Quigley Simmons Tucker Yeager- Y ager 
Neelievy Quinn) Simim)s Tully York (e) 
Neff Radcliff (e) Simon Turnbull Young 
Neilson Rainey-Ranne) Stmonus-Symons Turner Youngef 
Nelson Ralston Simonson Tuttle Tuthili Zimmerman(p) 


THESE MANUSCRIPTS MAKE IDEAL GIFTS 
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-iaveDoussl® § MEDIA RESEARCH BUREAU Dept. B-7 
81110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


Mis)eFartane§ Please 
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° . : es Hinkle-Henke) Kinney 
The following is our latest list, containing 200 new names. The Hinmao Kirby-Kerby 
My . . . toton 
coupon, with $2.00 (no other charge), will bring you your manuscript Hivehcock = Kirkland 
. é * n irk patric 
by return mail. Any two manuscripts may be had for $3.75; any Hoag | Kitchen 
line 
three for $5.00. Send for yours today. Mepia RESEARCH BuREAU, Hobson Knapp 
-_ . odge(s night 
- w ’ . 
Dept. B-7, 1110 F Street, Washington, D. €. Hodgson Knott (s) 
m= Know’ 
Hofman(s) Knowlton 
BOX 
Hogs-Hoge Kolb 
, * 
Look Also for Your Mother's and Grandmothers’ Maiden Names | RR 4 
Abbot (t) Belcher Buckley Coatieye Den Ferguson Gone Holden yle 
ana® Belden-Belding Buck ner , Penfapicon Fortis Farrie Go » Holland Lacie)y 
braham(s) Bei(k)nap Budd (e) ¢ ‘ochran(e) Field Sokdemte h Holl(ey Ladd 
Abram (a) Bell Buel(!) Geey De Witt Finch Good (e) peed Jake 
Adair Benediet Bull Dexter Fintd)ley Goodin(g) Hollingsworth Lamb 
Adam (s) Benjamin Bullard Goftey-Coffee Dickie) (d)lay Goodman Hollis 
Adkins Renner Bulloc Coffin Dickerson Finney Goodrich Hollister Lancaster 
Agnew Bennett Bundy" -Bunde Cogan-Coggins Dickey ish Goodwin Holloway Landis- Landes 
en(s) Benzo Bure ‘o() burn Fisher Gordon olman 
Akers-Ackers Bentley Burgess Sony Diehi-Dea) Fisk (e) Gore Holmes 
Toright Benton Burke Cole-Coale Dietrich Fiteb Goss (e) ole )don 
Albrech pemnen-Dergin Rurnett Loticheen Dii-Dell Fitzgeral Gough ord 
Alden Burnham Dillon Fits Goule Hooker pangiey 
Akirich erry. Burns Soler Dinsmore Fiem(m)ing Grace Hooper Larkin(s) 
Aldridge Rest Coltine x Graham Hoover Latham 
Alexander Betts Burrell-Butrill Colvin Dixon-Dicksop Flint Granger | ag throp 
Alford Beyer urrows Comer Doan(e) Flood Grant Hopper (t)imer 
Allen-Allan Rickford Burroughe Compton Dobbs Flower (s) Gray-Grey Horn(e) Law 
Allison Biddle Burt Comstock (s) fey ya Grie)aves ores sourence 
Ambrose Burton Conant "lynn-Fiiag Green(e) Horto weon 
Ames Bigg is) Rush Cone-Coan @-DotsonPoley Greenwood Hoskin (s) Lawton 
Amor Billings Bushnell Conklin(g) Dolan Fou Greer-Grier Hotchkiss Le(a)dbetter 
Anderson Bingham Russ (e)-Busse) Conley Donahue Forbes 6 oug Leach-Leeeh 
Andre (s) Birch Butler Conn Donohue Yord Gi joughton peavies 
Angel(}) Bird Butterfield Connell Donaidson Forte)man = Gri House 
Anthony Bistho Buttis) Connolly Donnelly th Houston Lefe@)vre 
Applegate Bisse} Buxton Connelly Donovan Forsyth (e) Grigg (s) How(le) Lehman(n) 
Archer Black Byer(s) Connor-Conner: Fort(e) Grimes Howard Leigh-Lea 
Archibald Blackburn(e) Byrd Conrad Dorr-Dore Foster-Forster Griswold owell Leland 
Armstrong Blackman Byrne Conway Doty Fowler Grose-Grosisje F pues Lem(m)on 
Arndt Blackwell yron Cook(e) Dotug)herty Fox Gro Le(o) nara 
Arnold Blain(e) Cady-Cade Cooley Doughty Francie Grover Hoy: tHoit Lesile-Lesley 
Arthur lair ahi Coto)mbe Douglas (s) Frank (e) Groves Hubbara Lester 
Ashby Blake Cain(e) Coon(s) Dow Frankiio Grubbia) Hubbell Levitt 
Ashie) Blakel(e)y Caldwell Cooper Dowd- Frastijer Gunther Huber * Lewis 
Ashley Blanchard ‘all Cope Downie)s Fraser Guthrie Hudson Lillie) y-Lilve 
Ashton Bland Calhoun oC Down Frediejrick Guy Huft Lincolo 
Atkins Bitxs Callahan Corbett Doyte Freeland Hacker seugr et Hewes Lind (e) 
Atkinson Blodgett Callaway Corbin Drake Freeman Hackett Lindsay 
Atwood Biount-Blunt Calvert Corte) Draper French Hadley Hume(s) Lindsey 
Austin Blue-Blew ameron Cornel Drew Fritz-Fritts Hagen-Hagan Humphrey(s) Linnie) 
Avery Boardman Campbell Cornwell Drummond Frost er-Heeger Humphries Linton 
Ayer(s)-Ayres Boggs Cample Cotton Drury-Drewry Fry(e). Ha > ileon Hunt Lippincott 
Babeock Rolton Can Cottrell Du Bois Fuller Hlais (h)-Hegue Hunter Little-Littell 
Bach (e) Bond Can(njon Couch Dudley Fulton Huntington Livingston 
Bacen Bonner Cantrell Coulter Duft Furmap ed Huntie Lijeya 
Kadger Booker Car(e)y Courtney Duke(s) G Haley Hurd-Heard Lock(® 
Bagley Boon (e) Cari(e)ton Cox(e) Dunbar Gaines Hall Hurilba(r)t Lockhart 
Balley-Bayley Booth (e) sar ‘raft-Croft Duncan Gatcaithe Haliet(t) Hurley Lockwood 
Rain(e)-BayneBorden Carmichael Craig Dunham HaiJday urst Logan 
Baird Boss (e) Carney Cramer Dunia > Dunloposiite) Halste(a)a Hussey Lombard 
Baker Boswell Carpenter Crane-Crain’ Dunn(e) Gellowag Hamilton Huston Long 
Baldwin Bosworth Carr Crawtora Dunning am bie Hanlin Hutchin(g)s ‘Loomis 
Ball Boutgh)ton = ¢ <arroll Crews) Durant-Dur: sndGaraiyner = Hutchi(njson Lowell 
Ballard Bourn(e) carson Crocker Durham Garland Hamim)el Hutton Lora 
Ballou Bowen Sarter Yrockett Dutton Garner Hamill Hyatt-Hiatt love 
Bancroft Bower (a) Cartwright Crook (s) Duval(!) G t Hammond Hyde Lovell 
Hank (e)s Bowe(s) Carver Crosby Dye-Dee Garrison Hampton Hynes Lovett 
Ban(n)ister Bowles-Boles Case Cross Dyer Gaston Hancock Ingalls Low(e) 
Barber Bowman a Crouch Eari(e) Gat Hand Ingersoll Low(e)ry 
Barbour Boyce-Boyes Crowder Eari(e)y Gavit-Gatt enw) ley Ingra(ha)m Lucas 
Barelay Boyd Cansel() Groute) Eastmao Hane Ireland Luce-L ucy 
Barkley Hover-Bowyer Cassidy. Crowel Easton Gwary-Gerry Hankie)s Irteh L Linda 
Barker Boyle(s) Caatle Crunip Eaton Gee Hapkin(s) Irvinie) Lund-Lunt 
Barlow Boynton Caswell Culbertson Eddy Geer-Gear Hanna(h) Irving 
Barnard precvery Chadwick ~ullen Ed George Hqusse Irwin Lyle Lisle 
B Bradfoi Chamberi(a)in Culp-Kulp Edmon(d)son Gerhard(t) Hansen seanets) Lyman 
Barnet (t) Bradley Chambers Culver-Colver Edmunds Gibbon (s) Herdin- Harden! ves Lyoch 
arney Bradshaw a eneee Cummisi)s Edw Givbs Jack (s) Lynn(e) 
Barr Brady Cc ler Cunningham Ezg' n Gibson Hara: ~--. jechman 
Barrett Brags Chapin cu wrrie Elder Gifford ackson Mapevonai 
Bar(r)on Branch Chapman c Eddridge Gilbert laren Jasobts) 
Barrow (s) Brand Chappell Cushing Eldredige) Olfehrist Harlow Ja(c)ques 
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PASTIME, 


Square Puzzle 


Draw a large square on a sheet of 
paper. Now divide the large square 
into nine equal squares. In each of 
the outer squares place five dots, but- 

tons, coins, 
checkers or 
whatever you 
choose to use. 
That done, you 
will notice that 
the total number 
of dots or coins 
in any outer row 
of squares is 15. 
The puzzle is to remove eight of the 
spots or coins from any of the small 
squares and replace but four of them 
in such a way that the sum of the 
spots or coins in the outer rows will 
still total 15 each way. The solution 
will be given next week. 


SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


Two men and five boys are em- 
ployed on a certain piece of work 
and do half of it in six days. After 
this another man and another boy 
are added to the crew and one-third 
more of the work is done in three 
days. How many more men must be 
put on in order that the whole job 
may be completed in one more day? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The com- 
petitor must run 5Q7 yards. 
0 a ee 


Coin Stunt 


Materials needed for this stunt are 
a drinking glass, two nickels and a 
dime. And the trick has to be per- 
formed on a table covered with a 
cloth, 

The performer sets up the glass on 
the two nickels, rim down, so that it 
is slightly raised off the table with 
the dime on the tablecloth directly 
under the center of the glass. The 
trick is to get the dime from under 
the glass without moving the latter 
and without using any flat implement. 

“Can't be done,” some will say. 
But the performer replies: “Oh, yes 
it can.” Then he proceeds to show 
his power over money by forcing 
the dime to walk right out from 
under the glass. All he has to do 
is to scratch on the cloth an inch 
or two from the glass and the dime 
walks slowly out. 

———______ > 


-_ 
Smiles 
Hayton—Paw, what is a henpecked 
husband? 
Paw—Son, a henpecked husband is 
a man whose nerve is in his wife's 
name, 


Jane (discussing operas with friend 
in street car)—I simply love Carmen. 

Conductor (blushing)—Try the mo- 
torman, Miss. I’m a married man, 


Noowedd (timidly)—I don’t like to 
mention it, darling, but there seems to be 
something wrong with your biscuits. 

Mrs. Noowedd (proudly)—That shows 
how much you know about biscuits, honey. 
The cook book says they’re delicious. 


Dolcini—And you wouldn’t begin a 
journey on Friday? 

Dzudi—Most certainly not. 

Dolcini—That’s a silly superstition. 

Dzudi—It’s no superstition in my 
case. My pay day is Saturday. 


Jack—Now that your engagement is 
broken are you going to ask the girl 
to send back your letters? 

Axel—Of course. I spent a lot of 
good work on those letters. They’re 
worth using again. 


Tourist—Tell me, what does a small 
town like this do with such a big 
hospital? 

Native—Stranger, this road _ has 
more traflic than any other in the 
country, 


Mrs, Chubwitt—I think your hus- 
band always dresses so nice and 
quietly, 

Mrs. Stubblefield — You wouldn’t 
think so if you were around some 
time when he finds a button or two 
missing, 


Rastas—Sambo, does yo’ all know 
why dere am such an affinity ’tween a 
colored man an’ a chicken? 

Sambo—Must be ’cause one am 
descended from Ham an’ de odder 
from eggs. 


Srb—Did you work up a good ap- 
petite while you were on the farm? 

Ajo—Did I? I ate green corn until 
a growth of cornsilk came out and 
covered my bald spot. 


Jaysom—You know that pretty girl 
who works in the bargain basement? 

Duff—Yes ’s a beauty. 

Jawsom—Well, I took her home 
from a party last night and I stole 
a kiss. 

Duff—What did she say? 

Jawson—She said: “Will that be 
all?” 


Chubbwitt—I tell you no one ¢an 
fool my wife. 

Chuzz—Then how did you ever win 
her? 


Marcellus—Don’t yo’ all know it’s 
wrong ter believe in ghosts? 

Mose—Ah don’t believe in ’em. Ah 
wouldn’t trust a ghost as far as Ah 
could see him, 


PATHFINDER 


FASHIONS 


\ rasa 


PLAY-TIME AND WORK-A-DAY FASHIONS 


9847—Schooldays and play hours are more fu 
dressed in a smart jumper frock. Those cunning 
curved side panels that extend to form straps a 
new and delightful. See the fresh, perky blous« 
with its puff sleeves. Designed for 4 to 12. A 
jumper dress, requires 1 yard 54 inch fabric, and 
blouse, % yard 36 inch fabric. 

9104—Slim lines for a matron in checked cottor 
rayon or wool dress. The all-around yoke is darted 
below to release nice fullness; the bias panel in th 
skirt and the attractive pockets are grand hip 
slenderizers. Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 require 
43, yards 35 inch fabric. 

4180—She takes a letter or swings off to schoo! 
looking trim and young in a princess-effect dre 
This collar is a delightful surprise, with ‘‘winged 
revers and a tiny bow-tie. Designed for 12 to 
and 30 to 40. A 16 requires 37% yards 35 inch fabr 
and 42 yard contrast. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add te the joys 
of everyday and ‘‘special’’ events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and a 
pattern together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
PATHFINDER, 243 West 17th St., New York. 


SHOW NEW 
he age 
CARDS 


FREE 


A A Samples 


Memorial Stones $9 Up 


Preight Paid. Free Catalog and Sample 
of Marble & Granite Lettered. Guaranteed 
Erecting service. Write Now. 


U.S. Marble & Granite Co., A-66, Oneco, Fia. 
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CHRISTMAS CARD WINNER | brings you 
its. Sensational “‘Blue Ribbon’’ 2l1-card assortment 
sells $1.00. You make 100% profit. 10 other iast- 
se assortments; oo Gemee Come 50 i 
$1, up. Pree er. reetings, 

Essex, Dept. 20-6, Boston, Mass. ar? 
YOU'LL THANE YOUR LUCKY STAR when you re- 


quick prof- 


ceive amazing free offer for making up to $45.00 
in a week. No money risk. No experience needed. 
Write quick. Mills, 6037 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Tee te 
CH CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 


RISTMAS 
printed $1.00—cost 
bar, New Brunswick, N. J. 00 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 

part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Was » ©. 
__ FEMALE HELP WANTED 
YOUR OWN HOSIBSRY and up to $22 a week selling 

famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Silk 
hosiery to friends. Write for actual sample. Amer- 
ican Mills, Dept. Y-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
eee woe = 18S ee 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Coon- 

ers, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, 
nencomeeee List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ram- 
sey, nois. 


you 50c. Samples free. Dun- 
N. J. 


cs 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 

INVENTORS: Write immediately for two free books, 

“Patent Protection” and “Selling an Invention.’’ 
Explain many interesting points to inventors. “‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form enclosed. Reasonable fees, 
forty-one years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. Ad- 
dress: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 127-J, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—Write for new Free book, ‘Patent 

Guide for the Inventor,’’ and “Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form. No charge for preliminary information. 
Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 698-K Adams Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. - ‘ 
PATENTS. Reasonable terms, Book and advice free. 











Registered Patent Attorney, L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. C. 
: PHOTO FINISHING y Hes ee 
AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 

largements, eight lifetime —— 25c. Prompt— 
Careful. Film mailers Free. ay’s Photo Shop, Box 
870-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 


PROMPT. SERVICE—GUARANTEED WORK. Two 

beautiful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, 
eight neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, painted enlargement— 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 
A-51, Janesville, Wisconsin. ee 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wis. - Les ™ 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willard Studios, Box 3535-T, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Cae 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
colored) 6 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
Tilinois. 
16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 
Ogden, Utah. 


























16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 


SILVER FOXES 


SUPPLY LIMITED—SILVER FOXES—Trio $150.00. 
Chenango Silver Fox Co., Beaver Meadow, N. Y. 








LOOK! Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe chewing, 
four pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, 
Hazel, Kentucky. 


convenient — 
 Willnot soil or injure 

Lasts all enaeee. 20¢ 

150 De Kalb Ave..B'klyn,.N_Y, 


PATHFINDER POLL— 


(Continued from page 13) 


“On the Republican side, young Tom 
Dewey takes all the farm states ex- 


cept South Dakota, which goes to Van- 
denberg. Dewey shows surprising 
strength in the Lake Belt, too, even 
though Vandenberg takes his measure 
in Michigan, native state of both of 
them. And Taft cleans up in Ohio, 
Favorite son apparently. 

“Now, Mr. Doaks, taking a last look 
at the Eastern Seaboard states, you 
can’t escape the implication that 
Dewey is mighty strong. He takes 
New York. And in New Jersey, he’s 
pretty close to a majority, while 
Pennsylvania and Delaware are his 
handily, All told, he takes the Re- 
publican vote in 18 of the 21 states 
we've talked about. So if the poli- 
ticians think they’re going to get away 
without considering this ballot-box 
glamor boy, I for one believe they’re 
in for a shock.” 

At this point, Joe Doaks grew a bit 
restless, but he was still interested. 
“What do you make of it, Colonel,” 
he asked. “Any conclusions?” 

“Well,” said the Colonel in a rather 
non-committal way, “judge for your- 
self about Dewey and mull over the 
fine showing of Garner—that man’s 
chances look powerful good right 
now, with the Democratic vote his in 
18 of our surveyed states. But let’s 
not jump at conclusions on the basis 
of this 21-state report. The South and 
the border states, the mountain states 
and the Pacific coast are still to be 
considered.” 

And so speaking, the Colonel smil- 
ingly rose from his chair, said “good- 
bye, Mr. Doaks,” and went on his 
way, leaving everything a bit up in 
the air. 


[Next week, Colonel Ballot will 
give PATHFINDER’s readers a report 
on the South and the border states.] 


LEWIS vs. GARNER— 


(Continued from page 4) 





well result from Lewis’s somewhat 
“dictatorial” assumption that. he 
could tell the American people what 
man they should elect in 1940, 

In short, all things considered, most 
commentators were of the opinion 
last week that John L, Lewis attempt- 
ed an ill-advised and politically fool- 
ish “sit-down” when he tried to sit 
down on shrewd, well-liked and po- 
tent “Cactus Jack” Garner, 





NATIONAL 


MOWER CO. 


839 Cromwell St.Paul.Minn 








Sickle mower, power driven, 
tubber tired, pulls self, cuts 
high grass, hay, weeds, o 
level or rough. Moderate 
price. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


AUTO-DIESEL 











Mechanic and help you get a good job. 





write: 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel 

The cost to you is 

reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
ASHVILLE AUTO-DIES' 


EL SCHOOL. Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 

























Need a Laxative? 
| first try 


| LEMON 
with SODA 





TAKEN first thing daily on — 
ing or the last thing every — at, 
it’s beneficial in two ways. It has 
a natural, gentle laxative ~ . 
for most people, hence, aids 
elimination. 
| Second, it helps keep the nao 
normally alkaline, and adds the 
additional protection of v itamin 
C found abundantly 
in lemon juice. 
' 1. Squeeze juice of 
one Sunkist lemon 
into tall glass half 
full of water. 2. Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another glass. 
3. Pour back and 
forth rapidly. 4 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 
It is non-habit form- 
ing, non-irritating. 
Try it 10 days. See 
: if you don’t benefit. 
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Copy right, 1939, Cal 
Fruit Growers Exe 








MO Sell PERSONAL 
id CAristmas Cards 
MAKE UP TO $28 IN A WEEK 


50 é Take ~~ orders for newest Personal Christ- 


mas Cards, with sender’s name. Popular 
Fast sellers. Also show $1 Assortman of 21 


Christmas Cards. Biggest value—Mak e 60c profit 

others— Religious, Hickings, Gitt Wrappings. rial $1, 

Mention ifinterested in selling moderate priced DeLaxe 
‘3 FREE. Write ‘ohare 











Personal Cards. SAMPLE 






WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 18 
| 749 Monree Avenue w Rochester, N. Y. 










Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. rite 
today for FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Company, Ltd. DEPT.116, Hamilton, Ont. 





























START $1260 TO$21O0OYEAR 





WOMEN + FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

/ Dept. P172 Rochester, N. Y. 

> Sirs: Rush without charge (1) 32- 
* page book with list of U. S Gov- 








a, ernment Jobs. (2) Tell me how to 

MALL TA) 2 auslity for one. 
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Keep Up With... 


The PATHFINDER Poll 
of Public Opinion 


a new venture to its time-honored chore of reporting honestly 

and fairly on news as it is made in the nation’s capital. 
PATHFINDER, inaugurating a series of national polls to determine 
what people everywhere are thinking about, comes to YOU to ask 
YOUR opinion on matters of vital and current interest to the people 
of the entire country. Under the direction of Emil Hurja, pub- 
lisher of PATHFINDER, these polls will be conducted fairly and 
impartially. 


Many Problems Confront America Today 


In the realm of polling public opinion, we are face to face in 
America today with the problem of government. Then there’s the 
question of relief. And taxes. How many persons would be will- 
ing to pay higher taxes so that the national budget could be bal- 
anced? What about the trade treaty with Japan—how will it 
affect American business and the daily lives of the population? 
How about the CIO? What about the coming elections for Presi- 
dent, Congressmen and Senators, Governors and State adminis- 
trations? All of these are burning questions of the day, and 
who wouldn’t like to have a glimpse into the future as to how 
America feels about them? 


A Leok Into the Future 


Through the medium of straw balloting and scientifically con- 
ducted polls on leading questions of the day, PATHFINDER pro- 
poses to give its readers regularly each week a cross-section of 
what the country is actually thinking about the problems of the 
future and those that confront us now, but which have as yet been 
unsettled. The PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion wants the 
candid opinion of the people, and when such questions come to 
YOU to be answered, your honest opinion will be welcomed. 


Keep Up With Pathfinder Polls 


Watch for the results of the unbiased polls of public opinion in 
the columns of PATHFINDER magazine, America’s oldest and 
most widely-read news weekly. The PATHFINDER Poll of Public 
Opinion appears weekly as a regular feature. Keep up with it by 
renewing your subscription to PATHFINDER promptly if you are 
now a subscriber, or by sending in a dollar for 52 weekly issues in 
case you do not now subscribe regularly. Fill in the coupon below 
NOW, and all the news direct from the Nation’s Capital will come 
to your doorstep regularly. This poll appears exclusively in 
PATHFINDER and no other magazine or newspaper. PATH- 
FINDER is not sold on news stands, and in order to follow this 
interesting poll and to keep up with world news, it is to your 
advantage to subscribe now. 


Pi erew sencar the oldest news magazine in America, has added 


Drawing by S. J. Woolf. 


Emil Hurja, Publisher of PATHFINDER 


A nationally known analyst who has 
had a remarkable degree of success in 
divining the trend of public thought. 
The first man in America to use 
the scientific poll system in political 
party management. 


Read what others have said of Emil 
Hurja and his polling system: 


“Uncannily correct. 1932 average 
error in eight mountain states was 
564 votes a state. Oregon within 552; 
Kansas within 506; Washington within 
150.”—Ray Tucker, in Collier’s 


“Whew, I'll never question another 
prediction of Emil Hurja’s.”—Ray- 
mond Clapper, national columnist. 


“He counts his elections before they 
are hatched.”—-Time Magazine 


“Seer and crystal gazer.”—American 
Magazine 


“Prof. Hurja, political doctor. His 
forecasting devices worked perfectly” — 
Saturday Evening Post 


“Major political prophet . . . fore- 
casts ran uncannily true”—Paul Mal- 
lon, columnist 


“Election predictions which were 97% 
accurate”—Consolidated News Service 


“Uncanny political prephet”—United 
Press. 


“Actuarial prophecies proved to be 
97% correct.”—Archibald Macleish in 
Fortune Magazine 


TO KEEP POSTED ON THE PATHFINDER POLL, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee © ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ees ee ee ee eee 
YES, | WANT TO KEEP UP WITH THE PATHFINDER POLL OF PUBLIC OPINION, so put me down for a year’s subscription— 
don’t want to miss an issue. Enclosed is my dollar. 


Check whether this subscription is NEW 


Mr. 
Your Name: Mrs. .. 
Miss. 


Street & Number or RFD 
SS ES A ee Se DE ae PEPIN Tye, EP eek ey 
All the News of All the WORLD—Condensed, Illustrated, Explained. The biggest value in the magazine world—published since 1894. 





